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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
SKETCHES OF TURKEY. 
Turkey and its Destiny. By C. Mac Farlane, Esq. 
2 vols. Svo. Murray. 
Mr. Mac Fartanr’s “Constantinople in 1828” 
would prepare the public for a good work from 
his pen. In 1847-8, he formed the resolution to 
spend some time in Turkey, in order to ascertain 
what progress the country had made during an 
eventful twenty years, and how far the boasted 
reforms of the Sultan and his Vizier, Reschid 
Pasha, had changed and ameliorated the condi- 
tion of the people. His disappointment appears 
to have been very great; and the result of eleven 
months’ travel and observation to have made a sad 
impression upon his mind of the decline, instead of 
the improvement, of the Ottoman Porte. His 
views are, indeed, of a dismal hue almost through- 
out these massive volumes; and the mal-adminis- 
tration of every branch of government is exhi- 
bited wherever he has occasion to notice the levy 
of taxes, the collection of customs, the allowance 
of passports, the despotism of rulers, the corrup- 
tion of laws, or the general interference in every 
business of life by brutal and irresponsible autho- 
rities. Examples of this will be seen as we ac- 
company him on his way; and it will also be 
found that the feelings and manners of the various 


* ¢lasses of subjects — Mussulmans, Armenians, 


Greeks, &c., are well illustrated by the descrip- 
tions of these mixed tribes and mingled denomi- 
nations. 

On the 20th of July, 1847, Mr. Mac Farlane 
sailed from Plymouth, and, touching at Gibraltar 
and Smyrna, reached Constantinople on the 7th 
of August. At Smyrna he foretells the approach- 
ing extinction of British influence, and says:— 

“Here also trade or its agencies had changed 
hands. Of the thriving European houses of my 
time scarcely more than two kept their ground. 
Nearly all the rest were broken, sunk, or ut- 
terly swept away. The now flourishing men 
were the former native clerks and brokers of 
those respectable but unfortunate houses; or the 
backals (little shopkeepers) of my day; or push- 
ing, intriguing, grasping, spare-living Greeks and 
Armenians, who had visited London, and Bir- 
mingham, and Liverpool, and Manchester, and 
Glasgow, and learned the advantages of buying 
directly of the manufacturers, or who had now 
brothers or cousins resident in England, and cor- 
responding and doing business with them without 
any intermédiaries. I would not take pride in the 
fulfilment of a prophecy, which (the fulfilment) 
has Tuined or impoverished a good many estima- 
ble Englishmen; but I cannot but remember that 
twenty years ago I foresaw and predicted that 
nearly the totality of the business of this country 
would pass into the hands of the Greeks and 
Armenians; that the trade with England might 
possibly be increased, but that it would be a direci 
trade, which would, and must be fatal to the 
European houses in the Levant. The man who 
Pretends to love all the world is likely to love no 
one part of it. I love the country that gave me 
birth, and as an Englishmen I grieve to see m 
ay tre being gradually driven out of all 
these toreign parts, where for centuries they had 
occupied the foremost posts. Surely, when this 

rocess is in active operation in Gibraltar and in 

hei ta,when British merchants and agents are 

ing overridden in our own colonies, and in 
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nearly every colony we possess, there must be 
something wrong and much to regret. ‘The re- 
cent alterations in our Navigation Laws appear to 
me the most dangerous of the many perilous ex- 
periments tried within the last twenty years. I 
venture upon another prediction:—in ten years 
there will hardly be an English vessel carrying a 
cargo to the Levant, or bringing homea cargo from 
that part of the world. The carrying trade will 
be monopolized—or nearly so—by the Greeks or 
by country vessels, under the Russian flag, but 
navigated by Greeks. Having lost our commis- 
sion business, there will be nothing to be done by 
Englishmen on shore, and, losing our carrying 
trade, there will be nothing for them to do at sea. 
The British residents will be confined to the 
various members of a too-expensive diplomatic 
corps, and to adozen or so of consuls and vice-cor - 
suls, who, generally speaking, are useless or in- 
efficient enough already, and who will then have 
no duties to perform. Our influence, which -has 
ever owed very much to our direct commercial in- 
tercourse, and which never can be supported by 
mere diplomacy, must go down with a run:” 

Landing at Pera, the place is described as a 
sink of abominations; and an audience to the re- 
forming Vizier a sample of extortion which could 
hardly be expected in such a quarter. 

“ At the table d'héte (he tells us) we found three 
French officers. Monsieur le Colonel very soon told 
us that he was on a sort of tour of inspection, a 
mission extraordinaire, that he had seen very ex- 
traordinary scenes since his arrival, and that he 


thought Turkish reform was all a mere flam. He- 


and his two attachéshad come up some two months 
ago from Algiers, where they had been serving 
several years. ‘They had been up to Trebizond, 
and had returned thence in a steamer with fifteen 
young Circassian females under the charge of two 
old slave dealers, who were bringing them for sale 
to Constantinople. ‘ On nous donne a croire joli- 
ment,’ said the colonel—‘ They make us believe 
fine things!’ The Sultan has ordered the public 
slave-market to be shut up; and upon the strength 
of this ordonnance the newspapers here have 
proclaimed that there was an end to slavery 
everywhere in the Sultan’s dominions, and 
Europe has been silly enough to believe— 
l'Europe a eu la sottise de le croire. I have known 
the country many a year. The slave-trade, black 
and white, was never, within my knowledge, more 
active than it now is.’ Another Frenchman, a 
civilian, and a very quiet, gentlemanly man, who 
had no mission, either extraordinary or ordinary, 
but who, after having travelled in England and 
over a good part of the continent, was travelling 
in Turkey for his amusement, more than con- 
firmed the assertions of the colonel. Ile, too, had 
been up the Black Sea, and had seen white slaves 
shipped at various ports for the Stamboul market. 

“ On another subject the Frenchmen were still 
more eloquent and communicative. They all had 
been together to-day to pay a visit to the Grand 
Vizier, and they had all been pestered and pur- 
sued for presents by the Vizier’s innumerable 
servants. ‘Reschid Pasha,’ said the colonel, ‘ has 
lived a good deal in Paris and in London. He 
knows the usages of civilised society. He knows 
perfectly well what an incongruous and mon- 
strous thing it would be thought if the domes-~ 
tics of the Prime Minister of France or Eng- 
land were to run down stairs after every visitor 





clamouring for backshish. I have been to the 
Vizier’s several times, and whether it were on 
business or to pay a visit of ceremony, down came 
the domesticity upon me as soon as I was on the 
staircase. He keeps three or four hundred ser- 
vants and retainers. Why does he keep them if 
he cannot feed and pay them? Why, inany case, 
have such an army of unproductive, useless idlers? 
How many servants has M. Guizot? I do not 
believe that Lord Russell has very many. And 
here is this prime minister of a ruined country 
with three or four hundred! It is the same sys- 
tem chez little Ali Effendi, the minister for foreign 
affairs. These are the two men with whom 
foreigners are most frequently brought into con- 
tact. These are the intellectual summities of 
the empire; the leaders, par excellence, of civilisa- 
tion and reform; the men who have most loudly 
proclaimed in France and in England that the 
manners and customs of the Turks were changed, 
and that where they were not changed they 
would soon change them. Parbleu! You can- 
not go to their houses without being robbed. 
And see how they live at home! their wives and 
women separated, and shut up, and caged, just as 
they were when the Turks first came to Con- 
stantinople. 

“T was somewhat astonished; but I comforted 
myself by fancying that the Frenchman must be 
prejudiced.” 

As we go on, we do not perceive that they 
were_so; and we come to the Sultan. Of his 
Sublime Highness, Dr. Southgate, the American, 
Anglican, Bishop, and author, informs bim:— 

“*This young Sultan,’ said he, ‘is mild and 
kind; but his education in the harem has been 
most defective. Now he lives almost entirely in 
his harem, and is governed by the caprices of 
women, who are not only emptying his treasury 
by their extravagance, but ruining his mind and 
body. And this is the life he has been leading 
ever since he ascended the throne as a boy of 
sixteen. Truth can seldom penetrate the walls of 
the imperial harem, and the most enlightened of 
his ministers stand in dread of the intrigues of his 
women and eunuchs. Although he has made two 
or three short tours he really knows nothing of 
the wants and miseries of his country. They 
hood-wink him wherever he goes. The places 
and districts through which he passes are dressed 
up for the occasion, like mere scenic representa- 
tions. He means well, as far as his very limited 
knowledge allows. So perhaps do two or three 
of his present ministers. But they have no in- 
struments to work with. The employés of 
government are as corrupt and rapacious as ever 
they were, and, whenever they are at a distance 
from the centre of government, and the criticisms, 
of the European ambassadors and consuls, they 
are just as oppressive and cruel. Now and then 
you may find an exception; but I never knew a 
good Pasha to be left long in his place. As for 
this Tanzimaut, which prescribes something like 
an equal treatment of Mussulman and Christian 
and Jewish subjects, it is an inconsistency and an 
impracticability in nine cases out of ten, so ong 
as they adhere to the Mahometan law ; but go over 
into Asia, and at the distance of a day’s journey 
from the capital, you will find that the ‘ beautiful 
ordonnance’ counts for nothing at all. These 
precipitate Turkish reformers have built without 
a basis. They do not rely upon the old religious 
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feeling of the Turks: they are doing all they can 
to uproot it; that feeling has been yoing rapidly 
these twelve years, and is now almost gone. They 
have not substituted any other religious feeling. 
They have been mixing up the spirit of Vol- 
taireism with the forms of Mahometanism. They 
have been patching up an Oriental system with 
shreds and tragments of various European systems. 
There is no congruity: the opposite qualities will 
never blend together.’ ” 

The general appearance of the inhabitants of 
Stamboul has not been amended. 

“I believed” (says our countryman) “ in the 
boasted patriotism of Vizier Reschid, and really 
entertained hopes that good advice would be 
taken and followed. I had been assured in Eng- 
land that they had begun making roads in 
various directions; the assertion was repeated to- 
day by a person connected with the government 
~—and I continued to believe in it until I began to 
see things with my own eyes, and to collect evi- 
dence from very competent and disinterested wit- 
nesses, who had recently travelled nearly all over 
the empire, and who had not seen a single road 
made or even begun, either in the European pro- 
vinces or in the Asiatic. 

“The Turks over in Constantinople certainly 
looked much less like Turks, and were far more 
civil than in 1828, They were incomparably less 
picturesque and imposing in their outward ap- 
pearance. The forced change of costume has 
transformed them into a rather mean, shabby- 
looking people. But for the glaring red fezz (a 
mean, ungraceful, head covering in itself), they 
might pass for Franks who employed bad tailors 
and seldom got their clothes brushed. A blue 
frock-coat buttoned up to the chin, and dirty duck 
pantaloons not wider than we wear them, were 
the prevailing fashion. In my time, Sultan Mah- 
moud had made war on flowing, bright-coloured 
robes, and a fierce attack on the loose baggy 
nether garments of the Mussulmans; byt still 
the prejudice was strong in favour of an amplitude 
of trousers, and a shabby fellow continued to be 
designated as a ‘tight breeches,’ or ‘narrow 
breeches;’ but now every man’s breeches were 
narrow in Stamboul, except among the common 
people, Oulema, Dervishes, and a few old- 
ashioned country people from the mountains in 
Europe or from the interior of Asia Minor. In 
many cases it cost me thought and trouble to dis- 
tinguish between Mussulmans and Rayahs. 
‘Twenty years ago there was no possibility of con- 
founding them; for,even without the then marked 
distinctions of dress, of head gear, of boots or 
papoushes, the Osmanlees were to be known by 
their swaggering gait. their overbearing looks, 
and their contemptuous itsolent manners. The 
Turks now seem to have lost their pride and their 
sense of importance. Over in the City they were 
the quietest and most modest part of the popula- 
tion. Their former swagger and rudeness ap- 
peared to be transferred to the Armenian Seraffs 
and their dependents. Where I had been re- 
peatedly insulted and more than once spat at by 
the Turkish rabble, we certainly found nothing 
now but civility. In 1828 there was no going 
across the Golden Horn into Constantinople 
without being attended by one or two armed 
Turks; and the presence and guard of the faithful 
could not always screen one from the most gross 
and opprobrious language. We were now alone, 
my son and I. In the bazaars we met some 
Frank ladies, dressed in the French fashion, un- 
veiled and unattended, walking about uncon- 
cernedly and making their purchases. They 
are constantly doing this, walking over by the 
Galata Bridge, which is about the best promenade 
here, and walking quietly back in the midst of 
Turks, and not unfrequently in the midst of 
troops. Formerly it was a solemn and hazardous 
enterprize if any European ladies ventured 
from thence to Stamboul! It was quite a tield 
of anxious forethought, and many prepara. 








tions were necessary. The Turkish authorities 
must be spoken to, half-a-dozen cavasses or 
chaoushes, girded and armed to the teeth, must be 
provided for the escort by some embassy or other, 
or the ladies must be muffled up and disguised in 
Turkish costume, and wear the white muslin face 
covering yashmac, which makes the liveliest and 
loveliest of living women look like so many 
walking spectres. On a changé tout gela! Ona 
bien fait. 

“ Tt must be noted, however, that we did not 
stroll far from the bazaars, where they are ac- 
customed to the daily visits of Franks; and that 
the ladies from Galata and Pera confined their 
rambles to that quarter. We very soon found 
that beyond these limits a good deal of the old 
fanaticism and hatred of Christians remained, 
and that we could seldom walk or ride about with- 
out being insulted; and it was fear, sheer fear of 
consequences, that saved us from actual assault. . 

“The Turks were usually said to commit more 
crimes during their Ramazan than in any other 
month of the year. It struck me, however, that the 
common people in the capital fasted with better 
humour now than formerly. A new-school 
Turk would tell me the reason—it was because a 
great many of them had emancipated themselves 
from prejudice and (secretly) broke the Ramazan. 

“Tt was anomalous, and very contrary to the 
spirit of the Koran, but the Turkish ladies chose 
this very month of Ramazar. to show themselves 
most abroad, or to make the greatest display of 
their charms and their splendour. On the after- 
noon of every Friday (their Sabbath) the large, 
irregular, but at least oven square, near the bar- 
racks and palace and offices of the Seraskier 
Pasha, which stand over in Constantinople on 
the site of a palace of the Greeks of the Lower 
Empire, was converted into a Hyde Park or 
Champs Elysées, or Prado, the wives of the pashas 
and other grandees parading up and down, and 
round and round, in arubas, telikes, kotchys, and 
(some few) in light gay, and really elegant 
small open earriages, made chiefly at Vienna. 
Although this open space was almost the only 
part of Constantinople where a carriage could be 
driven at all, it was uneven, rough, and dusty, the 
inequalities giving such rumbles and jolts as to 
try the springs of the carriages rather severely— 
for, without counting children, each dame of 
quality had generally two or three friends with 
her, and Turkish dames of quality are apt to be 
embonpoint. It used to astonish us how they 
packed themselves up in those vehicles, and how 
two small horses—and at times but one—could 
drag them and the vehicle over such a road. 
Those who were most alla Franga had their 
coachman seated before them on a coach-box or 
driving-seat; the more cautious made their driver 
walk on foot, holding the reins rather short, in 
his two hands; but in either case there was 
generally a man-servant at either side of the 
carriage, to be prompt with his assistance in case 
of an upset. Beyond a snail’s pace, or at most 
what the Italian’s call Bishop's pace—passo da 
Monsignore—they never went, and certainly never 
could go without the ‘exceeding great risk of a 
catastrophe. The grandest of the ladies were at- 
tended * a sworded man on horseback, being 
generally a Nubian, of neutralised gender, but 
insolent, and fierce enough to look at. These 
creatures very frequently behaved as if there was 
no Tanzimaut; nor where the fellows trudging on 
foot by the sides of the carriages remarkable for 
their civility to Rayahs or Christian strangers. 
The ladies of quality, particularly when young, 
wore small thin yashmacs, made of stuff as light 
and transparent as the silken gauze of old Cos; 
and, while they affected to conceal every feature 
except the eyes, they made an indecorous, brazen 
display of their necks and breasts; and, that the 
eye might be the more surely and strongly at- 
tracted, they wore glittering diamonds on the 
neck and bare bosom, I stop far short of a 





description of the length to which immodesty was 
carried. Surely their husbands and the Oulemg 
had better make them burn their yasmachs, show 
their faces, and cover that which ought not to be 
seen. Inthe trim I have mentioned we saw 
and repass before us the chief wives of half the 
magnates of the empire, not excepting its spiritual 
lords and ghostly fathers. The poor Turks of the 
capital, who had got somewhat accustomed to the 
spectacle, thought little of it, or said it was Tanzi- 
maut or destiny. But the poor Osmanlees from 
the interior, or from the Asiatic provinces, were 
struck all of a heap. Not one of these Asiatics— 
if he returned soon to his native district—but 
would report that the Prophet’s beard was defiled 
in the Holy City, that the Osmanlees of Stamboul 
were all turning ghiaours, and their women— 
worse.” 

After staying a month in the capital, our author 
went to Brusa, and, establishing his head quarters 
in that fertile region, explored many portions of 
the adjacent country, and the wilder districts of 
Mount Olympus. Nowhere did there exist aught 
to cheer him, or give promise of Turkish regenera. 
tion. Oppressions and cruelties abounded on 
every hand; manufactures (silk, the staple) went 
to rack, agriculture sickened, every right was 
trampled upon, and what might be a paradise was 
little better than a pandemonium. 

(To be continued.) 








SKETCHES OF HUNGARY. 

The Village Notary; a Romance of Hungarian 
Life. Translated from the Hungarian of Baron 
Eotviés by Otto Wenckstern, with Introductory 
Remarks by F. Pulszky. 3 vols. Longmans 


THe great novelty and recommendation of this 
work is its simple descriptions of Hungary and 
the Hungarian people. That the latter are 
coloured for the sake of political effect, and de 
nouncing evils which call for reform, can hardly, we 
fancy, detract from their real existence and general 
truth. The characters, at all events, are drawn 
with such originality and veri-similitude, that we 
cannot doubt their being taken from the life; and 
bad magistrates, oppressive authorities, the opers 
tion of hars!: laws, and the consequences exhibited 
in ruined families and desperate men driven to bri- 
gandage, are connected with a tale of varied 
adventure and interest. The Village Notary, 
robber named Viola, Mr. Skinner, a tyrannical 
justice of the district, Peti, a gypsy, Catspaw, at 
attorney, and certain Hungarian squires or nobles, 
play leading parts in the drama; but, as we have 
said, its attraction lies in the delineation of the 
habits, manners, and feelings of the people. To 
illustrate this, nothing can answer better than the 
opening pages. 

Pe The ‘anion in the districts on the lower 
Theiss, however narrow the circle of his pert 
grinations, may be said to be familiar with the 
whole of that part of Hungary. Some families 
boast of the resemblance, not to say the identity, 
of their members. To distinguish one = 
another, we must see them long and often. 1 
case of these districts is very much the case 
those families; and the traveller, after a fe" 
hours’ sleep on our sandy roads, has no means 
knowing that he has made any progress, unless 
indeed, it be by Jooking at the setting suo, 0° 
jaded horses, ‘Neither the general character nor 
the details of the country will remind him of : 
having been subjected to locomotion. As om 
might the seaman on the Atlantic endeavour 
mark his course on the watery plain which su 
rounds him. A boundless extent of pasturagt 
now and then diversified by a broken frame “A 
awell, or a few storks that promenade round® 
half dried up swamp; bad fields, whose rye 
kukuruz and wheat are protected by God < 34 
and by that degree of bodily fatigue to be 
even a thief is exposed;—perhaps & lonely nut, 
with a couple of long-haired wolf-dogs, 
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you of the sacredness of property; and the ricks 
of stale hay and straw, left from the harvest of 
last year, impressing you with the idea that their 
owners must either have an excess of hay, or a 
want of cattle:—such were the sights upon which 
you closed your eyes, and such, indeed, are the 


sights which you behold on awaking. The 
very steeples, which, before you fell asleep, were 
yisible on the far plain, seem to have gone along 
with you; for there is as little difference between 
them, as between the village which you were ap- 
proaching in the early part of the afternoon and 
the one to which you are now drawing near. The 
low banks of the Theiss, too, are the same; our 
own yellow Theiss is not only the best citizen of 
our country,—for it spends its substance at home, 
but it is also the luckiest river in the world, 
since nobody interferes with it. The Theiss is, 
in fact, the only river in Europe of which it may 
be said that it is exactly such as God has made it. 

“Somewhere on the banks of the lower Theiss, 
in any of its mae alg | in the county of 
Takshony,—close to where the river flows in the 
shape of a capital S, and at no great distance 
from three poplars on a hill (there is not a hill 
for many miles in whichever direction you may 
go, and, least of all, a hill with trees upon it), 
lies the village of ‘Tissaret, under the lordship of 
the Rety family, who have owned the place ever 
since the Magyars first came into the country,— 
a fact which Mr. Adam Catspaw, the solicitor of 
the family, is prepared to prove at all times, and 
in all places, to any one that might be inclined to 
doubt it. 

“Than the family of the Retys none can be 
more ancient; and it cannot therefore be a cause 
for wonder that the village of Tissaret came in 
for afew spare rays of that dazzling brilliancy 
which surrounded its masters. There is a large 
park, in which the trees, which were planted as 
early as thirty years ago, have grown to a fabu- 
lous height. There is a pond, the waters of 
which are sometimes rather low, but which, no 
matter whether high or low, are always beauti- 
fully green, like the meadow around. In rainy 
weather that meadow is rather more sandy than 
the paths, which, though frequently covered with 
fresh earth, are still sometimes in a condition 
which induces strangers to call them dirty, there- 
by astonishing the gardener, who thinks that 
they are exactly what paths ought to be. And, 
besides, there is a large castle, with a high roof 
with gilt knobs on the same; and with a Doric 
hall, in which the shoriff used to smoke his pipe; 
and with a gothic gate, in front of which a crowd 
of supplicants might at all times be seen loitering 
and losing their time. There is a yard, with 
stables to the left,and a glass-house and a hen- 
roost to the right, without mentioning the grand 
dunghill which covers more than one-half of the 
stables. Everything, in short, is grand and com- 
fortable, and  shows—especially the high-road 
from the door of the house to the county-town, 
and which has been made expressly for the Retys 
—that the place is the residence of a sheriff. 

“ All the buildings of the Retys are of a monu- 
mental character; and the more so, since one dis- 
tinguishing feature in monuments, viz. their being 
built at the public expense, belonged to every 
fabric, road, or bridge, made by the Retys. Ever 
one in the county knew of this fact; and, thoug 
a few persons pretended to blame them for it, the 
great majority of the people were quite satis- 
fed, as, indeed, it was their bounden uty to be.”’ 

_ "ve ought to state, before advancing, that a 

\quant vein of satire runs through the work, and 
™ the writer’s points both smartly and sharply. 
ae following is a characteristic example of Paul 

“yo and his clerk. He says,— 

. , 118 external appearance is calculated to 
“a both theinnocent and the guilty. Fancy 
: ny man, bilious, and wrinkled like a baked 
a le; added to these graces, a black beard, a pair 

arge mustaches, green piercing eyes, which, it 


| appears, are made to wound rather than fo see, 
| and the short pipe which sticks to him like any 
| other member of his body,—fancy a tone of voice 
| so shrill, so cutting, that it alone can frighten the 
| whole population of a village, and you will eon- 


| fess that everybody in the district (with the sole | 
; exception of the rogues) must tremble on be- | 


| holding Paul Skinner. But never did justice as- 
{sume a more terrible shape than when she ap- 
'peared in the guise of the said Paul Skinner, 
| travelling his circuit. Then might be seen the 
four horses with their postilion, furnishing a 
‘living demonstration of the rapid progress of 
| Hungarian justice; behind the postilion, the 
; county hussar with his feathered calpac; and— 
| post equitem sedet atra cura,—behind the hus- 
|sar a bundle of sticks, reminding the lovers of 
| antiquity of the old Roman lictors (thus named 
| from their lieking propensities); and behind the 
| sticks the judge, always smoking and sometimes 
| cursing, his feet stuck in a huge but empty sack, 
which, quia natura horret vacuum, travels with 
| its master that it may be filled. Even the boldest 
| were frightened out of their wits by this grada- 
tion of terrors. 
| “It is impossible to conceive the idea of a dis- 
trict justice without a clerk. Nature produces all 
| creatures in pairs; and the Hungarian Constitu- 
ition, proceeding from natural principles, and 
acting up to them, produces justice only by the 
joint agency of two beings, viz., judge and clerk. 
| After introducing my readers to Mr. Skinner, it 
is but just that I should recommend Mr. Keni- 
hazy to their notice. That gentleman is at this 
moment engaged in an interesting conversation 
with one of the dogs, and in the joy of his heart 
—for that lucky dog caught the hare!—he has 
just uttered certain quaint imprecations, which a 
shepherd was fined at the Iast sessions for using. 
Andreas Kenihazy, or Bandi Batshi, as his most 
intimate friends are in the habit of calling him, is 
his master’s right hand. He is not such a right 
hand as may sometimes be found among other 
assistants, who, according to the words of Scrip- 
ture, unconscious of the doings of the left hand, 
that is to say, of the justice, do the very reverse of 
what he did. No! Bandi Batshi is a loyal right 
hand, co-operating to the welfare of the whole of 
which it is part. Asa good Christian, Kenihazy 
practised the lesson about the smiting of cheeks. 
Whenever his superior was insulted (that is, when 
he was bribed, which is the greatest insult you 
can offer a judge), Kenihasy would hold out his 
hand also, nor would he be pacified unless he was 
exposed to a likeindignity. Nevertheless, Keni- 
hazy was not easy to be bribed. To insult him 
was a difficult and dangerous business; and those 
who had once witnessed the outpourings of dis- 
gust with which the honest man resented so gross 
an outrage, trembled when they offered their gift 
to that righteous judge, who for all that, remained 
mindful of his oath, and who, to make matters 
even, showed himself most!favourable to those who 
had tried his temper, unless, indeed, the other 
party gave still greater offence. 
“ We are sure to meet Kenihazy again and we 


which once upon atime boasted of a dozen but- 
colour to the sun,—or the time-honoured neck- 
and much less on his gray pantaloons. 


merely in order to say that Kenihazy is the very 


venality of judges is, I protest, utterly ground- 
less. 


with respect to their betters. 








will not, therefore, expatiate on his blue jacket, 
tons,—or his waistcoat, which owes its present 


cloth, which gave the wearer a hanging look— 
We 
mention his round hat and his boots and spurs 


picture of seedy gentility: and, having said thus 
much, we turn to a certain prejudice, which, 
though luckily obsolete in life, is generally ac- 
cepted in theory. The prevailing opinion of the 


It has no foundation but those feelings of 
envy, which low people are wont to indulge in 


“ Not to mention the fact, that according to our 


innovator dare not to say that they are absolute, 
inasmuch as their antiquity makes them vener- 
able—our judges are allowed to accept presents: 
we need only point out the high estimation in 
which gratitude was held by all nations, both 
ancient and modern. To be good, a man ought 
to be grateful; and is it not therefore very wrong 
to insist upon a judge showing himself insensible 
to kindness? We are told we ought to do by 
others as we wish them to act by ourselves. Sup- 
posing now A., the judge, to be in the place of 
him from whom he accepts a present; that is to 
say, suppose A., the judge, were to plead a cause, 
about the justice of which he entertained some 
modest doubts, would not A. be very happy if the 
learned gentleman who sits on his case were to 
take a present and pronounce judgment accord- 
ingly ?—and this being the case, ought not A. to 
deal with his fellows as he wishes to be dealt with 
by them? 

“ It is a legal maxim that the judge oughttocon- 
sider and weigh the proofs which are preferred in 
the suit. Supposing now the proofs of the claim- 
ant and those of the defendant are of equal merit, 
or nearly so, and supposing the claimant adds a 
few bank-notes to the legal documents, without 
the adverse party making a rejoinder to a plea of 
such universal power; what, in the name of fair 
dealing, can the judge do, but give judgment for 
the best pleader?’’ 

One natural and pathetic specimen must relieve 
us from farther quotation, though we could well 
make many other selections both from the comic 
and tragic portions of the romance. It relates to 
the death of the hero's mother. 

“The pastor’s wife died, and the heart which 
had harboured so much bliss was henceforth the 
home of bitter sorrow. Tengelyi gave no words 
to his anguish, nor did he strive to add to or 
lessen his grief; but his friends felt that time was 
as nothing to the sorrow of his heart, and that his 
hopes and wishes were not on this side of the 
grave. His little son, Jonas, was the only tie 
which bound the old pastor to the world. The 
boy was but four years of age when his mother 
died; what would become of him, if he were 
also bereft of his father? People have scarcely a 
heart for their own children; how then isan orphan 
to fare for love? And the boy was most beauti- 
ful, when he cast his deep blue eyes upwards to the 
father’s sad face! His voice had the tones of that 
dear voice which taught him his first words; his 
yellow locks were smooth and orderly, as if fresh 
from his mother’s hands;—what was to become of 
the child on this wide earth, andwith no kindred, 
but his parents in the grave? Tengelyi would 
not be comforted, but a sense of his duty kept him 
alive. 

“Little Jonas throve under his father’s care. 
He knew not what it was to be motherless in 
this world, where the heart finds that trusty, 
faithful love it yearns for, only at a mother’s 
breast. A child’s heart is a little treasury of joy, 
and there is no room in it for great griefs. In the 
first days after the event, little Jonas called for 
his mother, and receiving no answer. from that 
mild, loving voice, he sat down and wept his fill; 
in the night he dreamed of her, and lisped her 
name. But as time wore on, his mother’s name 
was rarely mentioned, and when spring came, 
with its flowers, her memory passed away like the 
distant notes of a song. All this was natural. 
Children are most enviable, because they are most 
forgetful. A thousand flowers are blooming 
round a child: why should it ponder on the sor- 
rows of the past? A thousand melodies flit 
around it, and the young heart leaps to them: it 
has no ear for the sad accents of distant love. 
Thus did the first years pass away.” 

Having said ,so much about the work, we may 
just notice the preface. It tells us that Baron 
Edtvos is a poet of noble family, and the leader 
of a Hunggrian party “ imbued with the levelling 





laws—and according to laws of which the boldest 


tendencies of French liberalism. The men of 
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Eotvos’s school admired the theoretical perfection 
of centralisation, and vied withthe Vienna party 
in their aversion to the county institutions, with 
their assemblies and elections.” They might be 
called “ Young Hungary,” and their chief (as we 
might see at home) thus wrought, “ to obtain a 
license for printing and publishing a newspaper 
was extremely difficult. Nevertheless, the Eétvds 

arty had got possession of a newspaper. . Their 
eaders, though spirited and witty, failed in bring- 
ing their ideas of centralisation home to the 
minds of their readers. The national instincts of 
the Hungarian people were opposed to such 
notions. But so convinced was Baron Evtvos of 
their truth and justness, that he resolved to pub- 
lish them and make them popular, at any hazard. 
He wrote a novel, in which he put together a 
variety of small sketches and studies from nature, 
and formed them into one grand picture, for the 
express purpose of caricaturing the political doings 
inour counties. But, fortunately for the public, 
Baron Evtvo; was a better poet than a politician, 
and his political pamphlet ripened, very much 
against his will, into one of the most interesting 
works of fiction that the Hungarian literature can 
boast of. His book was eagerly read and en- 
thusiastically admired, it was devoid of all politi- 
cal action. Baron Edtvdés missed the object at 
which he aimed; but he carried off a higher 
prize. Instead of popularising his ideas, he 
popularised himself, and the poet atoned for the 
sins of the politician. Nor was this difficult. 
Baron Eétvés was a thoroughly romantic charac- 
ter. He was more than the hero of a novel: his 
adventures and his fortunes made him a real 
hero. His years, though few, had been full of 
strange vicissitudes, and his life, from the cradle 
to his mature age, was one uninterrupted chain 
of strange and untoward events.’ 

The relation goes on to show that his father 
and grandfather were deeply attached to the 
Austrian Government, and held office under it; 
and how the son turned Reformer, but did not 
abide the final struggle as a Magyar. The other 
parties of Count Széchenyi and Kossuth are also 
described; the first as having subsided into the 
advocate for practical national improvements, and 
the last as raising himself over that useful ground 
by demanding more violent measures. But we 
conclude with the biography of the author, of 
whom M. Pulszky states,— 

“The Count Lamberg fell a victim to the unbrid- 
led passions of the people. The Croatians advanced 
almost to the very gates of Buda. Le Normand’s 
prophecy came home to Baron Eoty0s's mind, and 
scared him to Vienna. But he had scarcely 
reached the Austrian capital, when the revolution 
of October broke out. Eotvis fled. He-hastened 
to Munich, and remained in voluntary exile, 
without taking any active interest in the fate of 
his country and the wayward fortunes of his 
friends. His career as a statesman is ended for 
yw | years tocome. It is to be hoped that his 
faculties as a writer will survive the blow which 
crushed his country; and that his countrymen 
will have many a song and a few more novels 
from so clever and spirited a pen.” 








NELSON AND IIS FAMILY, 

[Since we prepared the following for the press there have 
appeared (as we expected there would on a matter of so 
much public interest) a variety of statements. which add to 
the mystery of the romance of real life. Of these it be- 
hoves us to give an account, in order that the whole affair 
may be under the cognizance of our readers. First, Mr. 
Pettigrew, the author of the remarkable and popular ‘‘ Me- 
moirs of the Life of Lord Nelson,” states that he has himself 
**heard Mrs. Ward declare herself ignorant as to who her 
mother was,’’ and as to her being affiliated as she is by Mr, 
Neale, that he, Mr. Pettigrew holds the evidence already 

rinted in the supplementary chapters to his “‘ Memoirs’’ to 
be fully sufficient to establish the fact of Horatia being the 
daughter of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. And iurther, 
that he yet possesses many other letters and documents con- 
firming this view which he did not think it necessary to pub- 
lish, but which can be seen by any who may be still sceptical 

on the subject. 
ly, There comes a letter from Mrs. Ward herself, in 





which she requests the Editor of the Times to give her un- 
qualified contradiction to the statement relative to her, 
copied from the Liverpool Alhion,and adds :—* I have never 
had any commanication with the Rev. Erskine Neale. I 
have never seen or heard of him. May I also, at the same 
time, be permitted to express my thanks to those unknown 
friends who have, in the pages of the Times, interested them- | 
selves in my welfare.” This so far agrees with Mr. Petti- | 
grew’s version of the matter, but then we have a volunteer 
on the other side, and corroborating in some measure the | 
story of Mr. Neale. The individual who does this is Mrs. | 
Elder, ci-devant Miss Horatia Scott, and the daughter of | 
Nelson’s valued friend, private secretary, and chaplain. She 
writes:— I have frequently heard the subject mentioned in | 
presence of my late father, Dr. Scott, and to all queries re- | 
specting the parentage of ‘ Horatia,’ his answer invariably | 
was that ‘she was not the danghter of Lady Hamilton.’ | 
This reply he has often made in presence of his family, even j 
to more direct questions as to Nelson being the father, | 
evading the latter query by asserting, in the most positive 
manner, that ‘ He knew all about that matter, but that Hora- 
tia was not Lady Hamilton’sdaughter,’ ‘There was evidently 
a secret, with which he was as evidently acquainted, but 
which was of course never divulged. From all we could ga- 
ther at different times, however, there was an impression in 
our family that the mother of ‘ Horatia’ was a foreigner (if 
not a Neapolitan), and a lady of very high rank. At this 
distance of time I can give no especial reason for such an 
impression, but can only state the fact that it existed.” 

Considering the confidential position which Dr. Scott held 
with regard to Nelson, this is at least a striking assertion ; 
but as we dare say more explanations will be elicited, even 
before this sheet sees the light, we will reserve any observa- 
tions for another opportunity.— Ed. L. G.] 


The Life-Book of a Labourer. By Erskine Neale, 
M.A. Second Edition. Bentley. 


Wir the author’s predilections for certain reli- 
gious tenets we have nothing to do. His earnest- 
ness deserves respect; and his opinions and 
counsels aim at the welfare of his fellow-creatures. 
We but indistinctly remember the first edition, 
which has been speedily exhausted; but we see, 
from the preface, that the present has been care- 
fully revised, chapters of local or temporary 
interest cancelled, and novelties substituted of 
more general character. Among these is a star- 
tling statement respecting Horatia Nelson, the 
daughter of our immortal naval hero, and which 
is altogether so strange, adding mystery to 
mystery, and giving some respectable individual 
an unpleasant crow to pick,* that we feel bound 
to transfer it bodily to our page. The story 
runs thus:— 

“A sad, but instructive volume,” says Mr. 
Neale, “ might be written on the accidents and 
contingencies which contribute to the building up 
of that brittle fabric called Fame. No brief 
catalogue might be made of those to whom hard 
measure has been dealt in life as in death. Living, 
their actions have been thoroughly misunderstood. 
Dead, their character has been mercilessly cen- 
sured. From delicacy, or wounded feelings, or 
dislike to occupy a prominent position in the 
public eye, the living victim of misrepresentation 
allows the false inference or bitter calumny to 
pass unrefuted; and thus conclusions originally 
founded on error, and capable of easy refuta- 
tion, come at length to be regarded as incontro- 
vertible facts. 

“ Of misconceptions of her character, motives, 
conduct, no one .in private complained more 
feelingly or more justly than Frances, Vis- 
countess Nelson. The biographers of the great 
naval hero, one and all, have striven to palliate 
his faithfulness as a husband by ascribing to 
Lady Nelson indifference and want of affection 
asa wife. She felt this accusation keenly; but 





* An instance of the ruling passion, strong in death, is 
connected with this allusion :—A somewhat fond and jealous 
wife, whose suspicions of pecca:iilloes had often been cava- 
lierly met by her husband stopping her mouth with the 
saying, ‘‘ Oh, that isa nice crow for you to pick,’’ came at 
last to her dying bed, round which stood her mourning 
—_ and fine young family. Heaving a heavy sigh, she 
thus addressed the former :—*‘ My dearest Charles, 1 cannot 
depart in peace without confiding to you the secret of an io- 
constancy—the only one of which I was ever guilty towards 
you—but—but it shocks me to confess that one of these 
dear children is not yours.” ‘‘ Heavens !” exclaimed the 
maddened husband, “ which of them is it that does not 
call me father ?” ‘“ That,’’ replied the fainting wife. rallying 
— breath forthe effort ; “ that is a nice crow for you to 
pick. 


after her death—when she has descended into 
the tomb leaving behind her indelible impressions 
among those who knew her best—of her warm. 
heartedness, gentleness, self-denial, and boundless 
generosity—that those who wrote the life of 
the husband should deem it part of their duty 
to speak slightingly of the wife seems a cruel per. 
petuation of injustice. 

“It was my fortune, in the early part of my 
career, to see much of this ill-used and exemplary 
woman. For many years after the hero’s death, 
her residence was fixed at mouth, a pic- 
turesque watering-place’ in Devon, where she 
unbosomed her feelings to an aged relative with 
whom I lived, and who was much in her con- 
fidence. 

“There was a strong bond of sympathy be. 
tween them. 

“They were both widows, and for the second 
time. Each was the relict of a naval commander, 
Each conceived she had strong grounds for com- 
plaining of the world’s ill-usage, and each lived 
much in the past. Moreover, my aged relative 
had met the celebrated Lady Hamilton repeatedly 
in society— recollected her in the earlier stages of 
her career—was in possession of considerable 
information respecting her—could understand and 
enter into many of Lady Nelson’s feelings, and 
never lost an opportunity of soothing, not exas- 
perating, with reference to the past. 

“ IT remember, as if it were yesterday, Lady 
Nelson showing to my aged protectress a highly 
coloured biographical account of her final inter- 
view with her hero husband, 

“<¢This statement,’ said she, ‘ like all others 
that refer to me, is in many respects, unjust, and, 
in not a few, grossly untrue. No mention is 
made of the letters which I received from Nelson 
filled with praises of Lady Aamilton, containing, 
in truth, little else but descriptions of her person 
and extracts from her conversation. Painful 
letters for a wife to read—a wife conscious that 
she at least had ever fulfilled her duty! They 
say, too, that my motives were sordid, that mine 
was purely a marriage of interest. That I mar- 
ried Nelson from ambition, not affection.’—(This 
accusation she always felt keenly.) ‘ Those who 
make this charge forget that when Prince William 
Henry gave me away to his friend, that friend 
was merely Captain Nelson of the navy. By no 
means a rich man—not altogether free from debt. 
And that his bride was not portionless: nor slow, 
nor averse to extricate her husband from certain 
pecuniary annoyances. All this is suppressed, 
together with the fact that this “sordid womans 
son—Joshua Nesbit—saved his stepfather's life 
in the attack off Santa Cruz. These matters are 
all carefully veiled. The point insisted on from 
beginning to end is, my “ want of affection fur 
Lord Nelson.” Want of affection!’ she would re- 
peat, and then burst into tears. 

“Her statements relative to William Earl Nel- 
son, were strange and off hand. In her posse 
sion were several articles which had once belonged 
to the hero, and on which, from their personal 
associations, she placed high value. 

“Among these, I remember a small, ing 
shaped jug, mounted in silver, which held the 
hot water with which he made his grog, ands 
small silver dog-whistle which he carried in his 
waistcoat ket. ‘They are mine,’ she wi 
heard to say, ‘not by inheritance, but by ri ht of 

urchase: I bought them from the earl; an but 

or Chevalier’s* aid, should never have 
them at al. Oh, yes! it is true. The earl a 
the value of money, and has peculiar ways 
raising it. He brought a demand against me' 
sixty pounds—a debt of honour—which he 
the viscount owed him!’ : old 

“* Of course you demurred to it?’ was mY 
friend’s reply. 

“‘There could be no quarrel about money 

——— ae 











* “ Steward te Lord Nelson.’”” 
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<r 
between my husband's brother and myself,’ said 
Lady Nelson, proudly. ‘I paid it—paid it at 
once. The debt was wholly imaginary! But it 
was paid.’ ‘ ‘ 

«¢T would never have admitted it,’ 
aged relative firmly. 

“©You would in my circumstances; yes, you 
would, and with brief comment, as I did. But 
the debt was imaginary; and so I felt when I can- 
celled it. Yet, after all, what grieved me far 
more deeply than the mercenary earl’s fictitious 
claim, was his treatment of Dr. Scott. Nelson 
was greatly and deservedly attached to him; and 
had my husband survived the action, would have 
amply provided for his faithful chaplain and 
secretary. I felt this so thoroughly, that I used 
the strongest entreaties to the earl which words 
could convey, that he would then ask from Go- 
vernment adequate preferment—a stall—a deanery 
—some cathedral appointment for his brother's 
bosom friend. Ten words from him at that par- 
ticular juncture would have sufficed. He refused. 
I then suggested that as Nelson’s representative, 
and the party most benefitted by his death, he 
should himself, in a pecuniary sense, secure Dr. 
Scott’s future comfort and independence. He re- 
plied he could do nothing of the kind. He had it 
not in his power. He was too poor! But if Z 
was serious in thinking such a step should be 
taken, it might be done with great propriety by 
myself out of the enormous and startling pension 


which government had granted me. And this 
miserly being is Nelson's brother, ‘There are 
times when I disbelieve it altogether, You may 


smile, but such is the fact. Hour after hour I 
catch myself repeating, “ He is no Nelson—but a 
changeling!” 

“She often alluded to ‘ Horatia,’ and said how 
much she should like to see her, provided she 
could do so unsuspected and unobserved. ‘ Did 
she resemble Nelson in features? What would 
be her eventual destiny?’ Such conflicting state- 
ments have been giving to the world relative to 
this interesting personage, and so much has been 
broadly asserted by Mr. Pettigrew, in his recent 
work on Lord Nelson, with respect to her origin, 
that no privacy in domestic life is violated by 
venturing on the following rejoinder. The lady 
in question does not believe herself to be the 
daughter of Lady Hamilton. She repudiates the 
idea that Lady Hamilton was either directly or 
indirectly related to her. It is her firm convic- 
tion that Mr, Pettigrew is mistaken on this point, 
as wellas on others which refer to the state of 
abject want in which he supposes Lady Hamilton 
to have closed her last hours. Horatia, now Mrs. 
, resided with Lady Hamilton to the last. 
Her means, it is true, were limited; but of that 
abject wretchedness and positive want which Mr. 

ettigrew imagines to have ultimately over- 
whelmed her, there was none. She declares that 
Iady Hamilton never once gave her to understand 
that she was her mother—never lavished on her 
any mother’s caresses—never hinted that such 
was the relation in which they stood to each 
other, _ On the contrary, she had strong grounds 
for believing that no such relationship existed. 
Mr. Hazlewood, a solicitor, then residing at 
Brighton, avd far advanced in life, was known to 

fave been much in Lord Nelson’s confidence. ‘To 
him Horatia wrote. The purport of her natural 
and eager request was, that he, as the confidential 
adviser of Lord Nelson, and the depositary of all 

'S secrets, would tell her who her mother was. 
Mr. Hazlewood replied, that she was quite cor- 
rect in her conjecture that he was privy to all the 
“ircumstances, and was completely in Lord Nel- 
Son's confidence on that and other points; but 
that the information she so ardently desired, he 
must decline affording. He was bound by the 
Most solemn promise to make no disclosures what- 
ever upon that point. One assertion he would 
make. To Lady Hamilton she did not owe the 
Of that she might rest as- 





duty of a daughter, 


said my 








! sured. Her mother was a lady who had never 
| been suspected. She had married well, and was 


now the mother of a family, and a person of con- 
siderable consequence. To reveal Horatia’s 
origin, by the mother’s side, would do her 
(Horatia) no real service, but would cause in- 
finite misery toa happy, united, and distinguished 
family. He thought, therefore, he was taking the 
kindest and wisest course in putting a negative on 
her request, how natural soever it might be in 
her circumstances, and in maintaining the un- 
broken silence to which he had pledged himself 
on the subject to Lord Nelson, ‘her father. 

“ Mr. Hazlewood was, throughout life, regarded 
as aman of the strictest honour and veracity: 
and his statement is entitled to implicit respect. 

“One trait of the erring Lady Hamilton merits 
distinct record. There was a sum of 3,000/. left 


to Horatia, of which Lady II. was sole trustee. | 
She had the entire control of it; so absolute were | 
| this little publication. 


her powers that she could have done with it what 
she pleased; but in all her distress and in all 
her reverses, she was mindful of her trust. 
Horatia’s portion was handed over to her intact. 

“The coat—now, if I mistake not, treasured 
up at Greenwich Hospital—in which Nelson met 
his death-wound, was one of the few things which 
Lady Hamilton regretted her necessities had 
compelled her to surrender: it was seized by Mrs. 
Smith, the widow, if I recollect right, of Alder- 
man Smith, for adebt. ‘I don’t blame my credi- 
tor for taking it,’ was Lady H.'s remark; ‘ but I 
could have borne the loss of anything else I pos- 
sessed better than that.’ It is a strong argument 
in favour of her alleged descent, that Horatia’s 
children, one and all, resemble their illustrious 
grandfather ;—her eldest son is a living likeness 
of the great Admiral; and on herself, one who 
had many opportunities of judging of her charac- 
ter, has thus commented: ‘If you doubt whether 
she be Nelson’s daughter, you should have seen 
the energy, address, and decision with which she 
carried a most arduous suit, in which she justly 
assumed that the interests of her husband and 
her children were involyed. The courage she 
then displayed, and the ready expedients with 
which she met and conquered difficulties, proved 
her, to my mind, Nelson’s daughter all over.’ 

“ How is it thata nation so fond of its navy— 
so proud of its sailors—so attached to Nelson’s 
memory—so jealous of his fame—should pass 
over the strong claims on its bounty of his only 
child?—of her whom in his last will, and on the 
eve of fighting his last battle, he affectionately 
termed his ‘beloved Horatia?’ Is there no one 
who will dare to stand up in the House of Com- 
mons, andappeal in her behalf, not ¢o the generosity, 
but to the gustice of England?” 

There are other portions of the volume which 
are anecdotical and amusing: such, for example, 
as the following, relating to Dr. Hawker, of Ply- 
mouth :— 

“ Like all generous and kind-hearted men who 
act from impulse, the Doctor was frequently the 
dupe of designing individuals. A knave who 
had long preyed upon him and was at length ex 
posed, watched, one evening, as the congregation 
of Charles were separating, at the little door in 
the chancel, where the Doctor generally left the 
church, and waiting till his former benefactor 
was within earshot, exclaimed at the top of his 
voice,—‘ Here comes that old rascal, Dr. Hawker ! 
Oh! you vile, bad, wicked man! His answer 
was immediate. ‘ No news, my friend, no news 
I have been aware of that fact these fifty years ! 

“ His aversion to Bible Societies, Missionary 
Societies, Societies for the Conversion of the 
Jews, and similar religious unions was deeply 
rooted and openly avowed. A short time after 
the formation of the last named society, when its 
friends were unusually active, one of the trave!- 
ling secretaries called on the Doctor and re- 
— the use of his pulpit in aid of the Society’s 


esigns, 








“No! no!’ was the reply, ‘you will never 
mount that pulpit I can tell ye while [ live. Pretty 
fellows, indeed, to presume to take the Lord’s work 
out of the Lord's hand's!” 

When his youngest daughter lay a corpse, he 
considered it his duty to preach as usual; and 
there is a very beautiful touch cited in his sermon. 

“«T dared not,’ he said, ‘that my private feel- 
ings should take place of my public lubours. ‘I he 
Lord’s cause supersedes withy me every other 
consideration, True it is that by this event the 
Lord hath made a deep wound in my heart—and, 
perhaps, the more poignant from my age and in- 
creasing infirmities. Like an old tree of the 
forest, over which the storms of many a winter 
have beaten, my greenest branch is now broken 
offand I myself am withering.” 

After these brief specimens, we think we need 
hardly add that the general reader will find both 
grave and gay, instruction and entertainment, in 





TEMPERANCE AND PEACE, 
Gallic Gleanings. By a Lady. Gilpin. 
Our Lady went on two excursions to France: the 
first, on the subscription Love and Fraternity trip 
—the last, for the Peace Congress. For both she 
seems eminently fitted; and thus be-paints her- 
self :-— 

“ By way of preface allow me to say that I am 
a vegetarian of the orthodox school, having never 
tasted fish, flesh, or fowl, for many a long year; 
and more than this, in my carnivorous days there 
were certain creatures that my very soul abhorred 
eating, such as crabs, lobsters, oysters, and eels, 
besides the brains of all kinds of animals. These 
were associated in my mind with the ‘broth of 
abominable things’ that was never found in my 
vessels. Wishing to guard myself against all that 
was contaminating by way of eating and drinking, 
I resolved to live entirely on bread and chocolate, 
knowing that the Parisians were noted for their 
skill in preparing these two articles; accordingly 
my luxury was a cup of chocolate and a roll of 
bread at a café once a-day.” 

But the dear innocent was ignorant of the re- 
sources of the Parisian cuisine, and not (as ap- 
pears notedly by her mispelling of French words) 
very well versed in the language. For being 
asked whether she would have her chocolate “ au 
lait,” or “cream au double?” she unfortunately 
chose the latter, and delighted in its rich deli- 
cacy. Alas, for the Vegetarian! On coming 
away, she wanted the receipt for making the 
pleasant beverage, and found that, for Cream, she 
had been swallowing the brains of calves, sheep, 
or any other animals, strained through a sieve into 
a creamy consistency ! ! 

But her enthusiasm for the French was not to 
be abated by a trifle like this; nor, indeed, by any 
matters which would have been offensive enough 
at home. Her philanthropy is perfectly bound- 
less, and her style of expressing it so original, 
that we cannot help thinking it will gratify 
readers to hear a little of it. 

At landing with Messrs. Lloyd and Crisp, the 
conductors of the expedition, at Boulogne, she 
bursts into the following splendid fit on receiv- 
ing a nosegay of welcome to the Feast of Love. 
These [nosegays] seemed to say:—** Will you 
accept the simple peace-offering? ~—will you let us 
love you and call you brethren? ’ 

“ And what did they do ? Quick and powerful 
as the electric fire from a surcharged cloud, they 
made their way through bolts and bars—if bolts 
and bars there were—and touched a latent chord 
that swords and cannon never found. That 
chord awoke and thrilled in instant harmony,— 
from heart to heart it vibrated, and from eye to 
eye the answering tear in silent accent said, * We 
have come to love you, and we have come to tell 
you so.’ Ifthere was one from England’s shores 
who did not feel that day let him speak, ‘ for him 
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have I offended; let him tell in what Arab tent 
he supped his camel’s milk, or in what Indian 
wigwam he sharpened his arrows? Ah! there 
was none,—there was not one who stood within 
those decorated walls, draperied with the flags of 
France and England crossed and waving in union, 
who heard the hearty welcome from the Sous 
Préfet as he spoke in the name of his town, and 
the response of Mr. Lloyd, in the name of Eng- 
land,—there was not one who did not look, who 
did not act, as though his heart was filled with 
kindness. The iinsparing collation was taken, the 
greetings and welcomes went round, and the hour 
for repairing ,to breakfast had come. The band 
of music gave the signal to the tune of the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise,’ and the procession advaweed...... 
‘ Oh! those French,’ said a lady; ‘I never liked 
them, but shall never dislike themagain. Inever 
before knew them, nor what tkey are capable 
of doing.’ 

“*T hope,’ said another, ‘that we may learn 
something, for boast as we may, the English never 
did nor ever could do anything so prettily as 
this.’ 

“¢ Are you comfortable?’ said a gentleman, to 
his companion. 

“ «Comfortable? Mo, no—I am more than com- 
fortable, I am delighted! I never was so happy, 
—I want nothing—what people we have found; 
and why have we been so stupid as not to know 
them before ?’ 

“«* Where is Mr. Crisp?’ asked one; ‘I want to 
thank him for giving us such a treat; little did I 
think, when I gave him three guineas, what he 
was doing for us.’ 

“Mr. Crisp, where was he? Why, like a 
faithful soldier hardened by long service, he was 
at his post, doing his duty to the utmost, in his 
own time and in his own way. Though firm he 
stood, like a rock in the ocean, when the wave of 
affection dashed over him, the moistened eye 
plainly told that the wave had been there... .. 

“« The sun was looking out from its misty April 
clouds when we neared the town of Amiens, as 
if not only to rejoice with us, but to make the 
bright scene that awaited us still brighter. .. . 

“ Does the reader say the picture is too highly 
drawn? He would not say it unless he were an 
absentee, or a body without a soul. Ask every 
one present on that day if his heart did not feel 
more than his tongue or the pen of the most 
‘ready writer’ could express; the pen of a 
Gabriel could not do it... . 

“ But listen. If there be a dog that dare move 
his tongue against the French, let him not have 
name of dog—he is not worthy. If anything re- 
mained for French mer, French women, and 
French children to do, it must have been nothing 
less than to have made abridge from Bonlogne to 
Paris of their bodies for the English train to have 
passed over. Peuce, everlasting peace, rest on 
their heads for this labour of love! Yes—it was 
noble, it was Godlike.” 

The glorified trip was ended, and having ex- 
hausted the phraseology of creamy eulogy and the 
flights of fascinated fancy, our transcendental au- 
thor touches vulgar earth again:— 

“ At three o’clock we stepped aboard, and ’mid 
shouts and waving of hats and parasols, we were 
soon rolling fast towards smoky London.” 

Her second voyage we shall leave to the curi- 
osity of those who must be charmed within her 
aphere by the dazzling rays which we have let in 
upon their darkness from the first; and only 
tempt them farther by a sketch-portrait of Victor 
Hugo, as he rose from the chair to address the 
Peace Congress :— 

“ Then arose Victor Hugo—and shall I tell 
you the impression made on my mind? He 
arose slowly from among the crowd surrounding 
him, and as his noble face and broad forehead 
stood out distinctly, he appeared like some 
majestic cliff or mountain, from which the vapour 
had moved upward, and left it boldly looking 
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forth upon the waters, or valley beneath it; and 
as the roar of applause echoed through the hall, 
had I not been in my stultified state of endurance, 
rather than active enjoyment, I might have 
clapped my hands in unison with the voices 
about me.” 

What our fair lady’s “ stultified state” really is 
we cannot tell; but have a vague notion that it 
must be something like our own when reading 
her voluble and wonder-stricken pages. In all his 
experiments on vegetation, Professor Johnston 
has never traced effects of production similar to 
these. 








SUMMARY. 
The Franklin Expedition. With Maps. By the 
Rev. W. Scoresby, D.D. 8vo. Longmans, 
Dorine last December, Dr. Scoresby published 
these suggestions, substantially, in the Morning 
Herald newspaper, where they attracted the 
notice due to his experience and weight as an 
authority on questions connected with Arctic 
expeditions. The principal enlargement in the 
volume relates to what is known by the name of 
“ Middle Ice,” of which Dr. Scoresby has treated 
at length. The maps are also very valuable at 
this interesting period, and the whole work, with 
its opinions and suggestions, well deserves public 
and official consideration. Dr. S. still entertains 
hopes, and thinks that travelling over the ice will 
be the most probable course to discover our miss- 
ing friends; butit strikes us that the same means 
which would enable a party to get to them might 
have enabled them to get to points whence their 
return was more practicable. ‘The question is 
beset with difficulties. ‘The author also likes the 
notion of balloon observation and messenger 
balloors. Indeed, he discusses every proposition 
that has been made, and all the chances, pro and 

con, in whatever way the search is conducted. 
Memoirs of William Wirt, Attorney-General of the 
United States, By J. P. Kennedy. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 
Tus gentleman performed a very distinguished 
part in his native land, and was among the most 
He also 
shared in the high politics of his time, and had a 
disposition towards literature, which he had not, 
however, time to cultivate amid his professional 
duties. Though more calculated for the meridian 
of America than of England, there is much read- 
ing in these volumes which may be acceptable on 
this side of the Atlantic, being replete with in- 
formation on the internal conditions of the people. 


Old Love and New Fortune. A Play in Five 
Acts. By the Author of “ Conti,” &c. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

Propucep, and very well acted, at the Surrey 
Theatre, this play has been poorly successful in 
consequence of a certain share of neatness in the 
dialogue, though injured by the affectation of 
quaint old words and phraseology. The charac- 
ters are various, but the want of dramatic con- 
structiveness and of distinctness throughout are 
heavy drawbacks on stage representation. 

Educational Outlines. By a Lady. Groombridge 

and Sons. 

Tue writer appears to be an instructress of youth, 
and gives sensible advice on several interesting 
topics in this volume. A continental tour with 
some of her pupils must have been pleasant and 
instructive to them, though there is little in it 
which would be of public novelty. 


Thoughts on Self-Culture. Addressed to Women. 
By Maria G. Grey and her sister, Emily Shireff. 
2 vols. Moxon. 
Tue authors do not pretend to lay down rules 
and teach their sisters; but, with great modesty 
and good sense, they endeavour to point out the 
ways and means by which they can cultivate 
their own self-improvement. ‘The work is, 
throughout, of unquestionable purity and sound 
judgment. 








The Handbook of Games. Written or compile 
by Professors and Amateurs. Edited by tL G. 
Bohn. Bohn. 

Tus is the most ample work of its kind which we 
know, and has been contributed by several ¢oo| 
heads and skilful hands. The treatise on whist, 
by Mr. Carleton, is very complete, and piquet, 
ecarté, and other minor card games are described 
in so clear a manner (with their rules attached) 
that any party may sit down,’ book in hand for 
reference, and play them at once. Hazard, 
billiards, backgammon, draughts, and another 
host of amusements are likewise explained and 
taught; and in the end we hear of novelties, such 
as Russian Cockamaroo and American Bowls, 
which have only recently been introduced into 
this country. ‘There are some of the small fry 
of family games which are not mentioned; but 
for all purposes of usefulness, and deciding points 
at issue in every interesting game that is gene. 
rally played, there could scarcely be a volum 
more deserving of a place among home books 
than this. 

Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, A 

uew Edition. Vol. i. Colburn. 

Tae Publisher could hardly bestow a greater 

favour on the public than by the re-issue of this 

valuable work in a popular form. That sucha 
production should be out of print at all (as this 
has been for years) is a singular proof of ne- 
gligence towards a general demand; but, to re- 
pair the want of enterprise, we could require no 
better apology than thus to produce the sup- 
ply at last. ‘There are to be four volumes, and 
we are glad to see that corrections and additions, 
prepared by the late Mr. Upcott, the original 

Editor, are available to enrich this edition. 

When we can collate it with the quarto of 1818, 

and octavo of 1827 (see Gazettes of these years), 

we shall be happy to point out the improvements. 

We are not sure that we can approve of the mo- 

dernization of Evelyn’s language, which was quite 

intelligible, and gathered a raciness from the little 
rust of antiquity which encrusted its metal. In 
all other respects we are happy to see “ Evelyn's 

Diary” again. 

Stories of the Rebellions in Scotland, 1715, 1745, 

By A. D. Fillan, M.A. Bentley. 

Trapition and Romance have afforded Mr. Fillan 

materials for three very interesting and charac- 

teristic tales. ‘To be enjoyed they must be read; 
and no extract could make their quality known. 

The adventures, misfortunes, and calamities of 

these dismal periods are abundant enough for 

many volumes; and in so far as Mr. Fillan has 
availed himself of them, he has turned them skil- 
fully to use, and contrasted scenes of matchless 
fidelity and heroism with others of superstition 
and fanaticism, and again with others of crime 
and cruelty, which too surely belong to civil strife. 
Composition, Literary and Rhetorical, Simplified. 
By the Rev. D. Williams. Pipers. 

Treats, and treats ably, of every species of Com- 

position; and, with the least attention to plain 

advice and examples, will teach every ove 1 

avoid incorrectness and blemishes in style, and 

supersede them by unmistakeable meaning and 
elegant composition. Few, even of our popular 
authors, seem to be aware how remote their prac: 

tice is from the natural powers and accuracy 0 

the English tongue. Let them consult Mr. W “ 

liams, and they may amend their “ slip-slop’ 9% 

verbiage. 

The Domestic Economist. By G. W. Johnson. 
No. J. Orr and Co. 

Cookery, the management of household concerns, 

the care of health, the charge of domestic animals, 

recipes for every thing, and every thing else, have 
been given to the world in so many thousan 

forms, that we can only say of any farther com: 
bination of such matters (as we may predicate © 
this No. 1) that it promises to contain a quantity 
of useful intelligence for common life. 
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An Introduction to the Study of the Mind. By 
Daniel Bishop. Longmans. 

A compmLaTIon designed for senior classes in 
schools, this little volume goes through the pro- 
cesses of mental philosophy in a distinct and 
rational manner without perplexing the reader 
with metaphysical niceties or abstractions. It 
contains many a valuable precept collected from 
as many sources, and we can safely recommend 
it to the studious. ,; ; 

Logic, or the Art of Thinking: being the Port 
Royal Logic. From the French. By T. S 
Baynes. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

Tar original enjoys considerable reputation; and, 

in the main, is deserving of it. There are sound 

logical instructions in the course of the argument 
as it proceeds from grounds and rules to deduc- 
tions and demonstration ; and thus the faculty of 
correct thought and expression is fairly culti- 
vated. Weare not, however, satisfied with all the 
writer's proofs; but the work is generally useful. 








OVERTHROW OF THE PAPACY. 
The Historical Memoirs of Cardinal Pacca. 
(Second Notice : Conclusion.) 
We fulfil our promise in last week’s Gazette, in 
bringing (as briefly as possible) to an end, the 
persecutions which befel the Pope and his at- 
tached Secretary. 

At one time the Cardinal Minister is arrested in 
his own apartment, and told he must depart from 
Rome without even seeing his master. Whilst 
under durance, and arguing the question, he finds 
an opportanity of informing the Pope how he is 
circumstanced, and we are told:— 

“Not more than a few minutes had elapsed 
since I despatched the report, when the door of 
the room was thrown open with extraordinary 
violence, and the presence of the Holy Father 
was abruptly announced to me. J instantly hur- 
ried to meet him, and was then an eye-witness of 
a phenomenon that I had frequently heard of, but 
had never seen, namely, the hair of a violently 
excited man standing erect on his forehead, while 
the excellent pontiff, blinded as it were with 
anger, notwithstanding that I was dressed in the 
purple soutane of a cardinal, did not recognise me, 
but cried with a loud voice, ‘ Who are you? who 
are you?” 

, m, am the Cardinal,’ replied I, as I kissed his 
and, 

“* Where is the officer?’ said the Pope. 

“Tthen pointed to the officer, who was standing 
close to me in a respectful attitude; upon which 
the Pope, turning towards him, addressed him 
nearly to the following effect, bidding him, ‘ tell 
the General that he was weary of suffering such 
outrages and insults from a person who still 
professed to ‘call himself a Catholic: and that 
he plainly perceived the drift of these acts of 
violence was to remove from him, one by one, all 
his ministers, and so deprive him of the means of 
exercising his Apostolic functions, and maintain- 
ing the rights of his temporal sovereignty; that 
he commanded me, the cardinal then present, not 
to obey the General’s pretended orders, but to 
follow him to his own apartment and be the com- 
panion of his captivity. Neither,’ he added, 
‘should the General, provided he thought proper 
to put his project in execution, of removing from 
him his minister, effect his purpose by any other 
means than by breaking the doors ofthe chambers, 
by arriving by main force in his presence, and by 
undertaking the unmitigated responsibility and 
consequences of such an unheard of outrage.’ 

“The Captain now turning towards me, with a 
modest demeanour, begged me to explain to him 
in French what the Pope had said, in order that 
hemight report it to the General. Having done 
80 accordingly, Monsignor Arezzo, who was pre- 
Sent, pronounced the translation I repeated a per- 


feetly faithfulone; and the Captain, as soon as he 





heard it, begged me to tell the Holy Father he 
would render an exact account of it to the 
General, The Pope then taking me by the hand, 
saying at the same time, ‘Signor Cardinal, let us 
be gone,’ we ascended the grand staircase, and as 
we proceeded to the Pope’s apartments were 
cheered by a crowd of the Pontifical attendants, 
who, on hearing the disturbance, had assembled 
there from every part of the palace. 

“So soon as we had arrived, his Holiness made 
a circuit of the entire suite of chambers, three of 
which, contiguous to his own, he assigned to me; 
and there for ten whole months I had the consola- 
tion and supreme honour of residing until the 
fatal night of the 6th of July, 1809, when both of 
us were transported from Rome by force of arms, 
and conducted to France.” 

Discussions whether the Pope should endeavour 
to escape, and suggestions how he might do so, 
are quite romantic. Some were rejected, as traps 
of the enemy; and it is evident that the most 
bitter and embittering suspicions haunted the 
French Commander and the Roman Government. 
The ultimate seizure of the Pope by General 
Radet, after taking the Quirinale by surprise and 
escalade in the darkness of night, and his guarded 
hurrying from Rome, are memorable circum- 
stances :— 

“ I despatched my nephew, Gian Tiberio Pacca, 
to awaken the Holy Father, as I had promised to 
do in case of an alarm in the night time; and a 
few moments afterwards I went myself in -my 
dressing-gown into the Holy Father’s chamber. 
The Pope immediately got up, and, with the ut- 
most serenity of spirit, dressed himself in his 
episcopal robe and stole, and going into the apart- 
ment where he was in the habit of giving 
audience, found assembled there the Cardinal 
Despuig, myself, some of the prelates who were 
inhabitants of the palace, and several officials and 
clerks of the Secretary of State’s office. The as- 
sailants had by this time broken with their axes 
the doors ofthe Pope’s suite of apartments, and had 
arrived at the door of the very chamber where the 
Holy Father and ourselves were. At this juncture, 
in order to avoid the chance of some more calami- 
tous result, we caused this last door to be opened. 
The Pope now arose from his seat, and going op- 
posite the table, stood nearly in the middle of the 
room, while we two cardinals placed ourselves, 
one on his right hand, and the other on his left; 
and the prelates, officials, and the clerks of the 
Secretary of State’s office, were on the right and 
the left of all. 

“ The door being opened, the first person that 
entered the room was General Radet, the com- 
manding officer of the enterprise, followed by 
several French officers, for the most part belonging 
to the gendarmerie; and last of all came theJtwo or 
three Roman rebels who had served as guides to 
the French, and had directed them during the 
escalade. General Radet and the above-men- 
tioned persons having formed line opposite the 
Holy Father and ourselves, both parties stood 
face to face for some minutes in perfect silence, 
equally, as it were confounded at each other's 
presence, while no one either uttered a single 
word or changed his position. 

“ At length general Radet, pale in the face, 
with a trembling voice, and hesitating as if he 
could scarcely find words to express himself, ad- 
dressed the Pope as follows, He said that he had 
‘a painful and disagreeable duty to perform, but, 
having sworn fidelity and obedience tothe Emperor, 
he was compelled to execute the commission that 
had been imposed on him, and, consequently, 
intimate to His Holiness, on the part of the 
Emperor, that he must renounce the temporal 
sovereignty of Rome and the Pontifical States; 
and,’ he added, ‘ that in case of the non-compliance 
of the Holy Father with the proposal, that he had 
farther orders to conduct his Holiness to the 
General Miollis, who would indicate the place of 
his destination.’ . 





“The Pope, without being discomposed, but 
with an air full of dignity, replied in a firm tone 
of voice nearly in the following words:— Since 
General Radet, by virtue of his oath of fidelity 
and obedience, considers himself obliged to exe- 
cute orders of the Emperor such as he has under- 
taken, he may imagine by how much the more we, 
who are bound by oaths many and various to 
maintain the rights of the Holy See, are under an 
obligation todo so. We have not the power to 
renounce that which does not belong to ourselves, 
neither are we ourselves otherwise than the ad- 
ministrators of the Roman Church, and of her 
temporal dominion. ‘This dominion the Emperor, 
from whom, after all we have done for him, we 
did not expect this treatment, even though he cut 
our body in pieces, will never obtain from us ’ 

“* Holy Father,’ replied General Radet, ‘ Iam 
conscious that the Emperor has many obligations 
to your Holiness,’ 

“*More than you are aware of,’ replied the 
Pope, in a somewhat angry tone.” 

‘The story about being taken to General Miollis 
was only one of the coinmon deceptions: the car- 
riage drove another way, round the walls, and the 
prisoners (unattended) were whirled off to their 
captive destinations. And here an amusing matter 
occurred. As they were driving on, “ the Pope 
asked me,” says Pacca, “ whether I had with me 
any money?’ To which I replied, ‘ Your Holi- 
ness saw that I was arrested in your own apart- 
ments, so that I have had no opportunity of pro- 
viding myself.’ 

“ We then both of us drew forth our purses, and, 
notwithstanding the state of affliction we were in 
at being thus torn away from Rome and all that 
was dear to us, we could hardly compose our 
countenances on finding the contents of each purse 
to consist, in that of the Pope of one papetto, * 
and in mine three grossi!!!~ Thus the Sove- 
reign of Rome and his Prime Minister set forth 
upon their journey literally, without figure of 
speech or metaphor, in true Apostolic style, con- 
formable with the precept of our Saviour ad- 
dressed to the disciples: — 

“* Take nothing for your journey, neither staves, 
nor scrip, neither bread, neither money ! neither 
have two coats apiece.’ 

“We were without comestibles, and we had no 
garments except those we wore, not even a shirt, 
and the habits, such as they were, were most in- 
convenient for travelling; for the Pope wore his 
mozzetta and stola, and I the rocchetto and 
mozzetta, together with the mantelletta. With 
regard to money, we had precisely thirty-five 
baiocchi between us. 

“The Pope, extending his hand, showed his 
papetto to General Radet, saying at the same time, 
‘Look here—this is all I possess, all that remains 
of my principality.’ ” 

The mortifications and privations of the pri- 
soners in all the journeys we have indicated were 
pitilessly inflicted by their enslavers. Even the 
dread of assassination hung over their heads. 
The particulars of their imprisonments are no less 
disgraceful to their persecutors; but the accounts, 
to be even partially illustrated, would cost us pages 
of Gazette. We must, therefore, leave them, and 
all the rest, to be perused in their original place; 
only remarking that the state prisons and pri- 
soners of the empire disclose marvellous secrets, 
and that even when we arrive at the more public 
n°gociations at Fontainebleau and Paris, and the 
history of the Concordat, the Cardinal throws con- 
siderable new lights upon some of their conditions. 
The personal treatment of the Pope, and his fits 
of resistance and concession, as wrought upon by 
his troubles, possess, as we have remarked, the 
interest of romance; and his triumphant return 
to Rome, after the downfal of Buonaparte, brings 
his story to a romantic finale. 





* About 10d, t About 74d, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Feb, 14th.—The Rev. J. Barlow, “ on a Bank of 
England Note,” described the characteristics of a 
bank-note, and the details of its manufacture, stating 
the problem, to which the Bank Authorities had 
applied themselves, to be protection to the public, 
even the ignorant and careless ; and the solution to be 
simple identity, and ready recognition : the demon- 
stration was the lecture itself, a public exposition of 
every circumstance connected with the production 
of the promise to pay, all secret marks having been 
long abandoned. The subject was divided into two 
heads—the paper, and the working of the paper. 
The characteristics peculiar to the paper are colour, 
thinness, feel, wire mark, and rough edges. The 
colour is a peculiar white, not usually met with in 
commerce. Variety of colour has’ been suggested to 
distinguish notes, and to increase protection. Such 
a distinction is now used in Belgium, ard coloured 
paper money is in circulation in Russia. Colour 
also was introduced for a like purpose into France, 
but soon withdrawn, and wise!y, Mr. Barlow said, as 
it really was a semblance only of protection. The 
thinness of a note is very evident, but so thin is it, 
that it could not be changed by washing out. This, 
however, had been done of old, and forging by cut- 
ting out Five and inserting Ten, was also mentioned 
and illustrated. The thinness, moreover, is proved 
by the weight, the paper of a note weighing only 
19} grains. To this characteristic may be added 
strength, not one, however, of ready recognition, 
but evidenced chiefly by its resistance to wear and 
tear, and particularly by Mr. Barlow’s practical 
proof. Unsized, a note weighs 18 grains ; in 
this state it supported a weight of 36lbs.: when 
sized, one grainand a half added thereby to its own 
weight, it supported 20lbs. additional—56lbs. or 4 
cwt. ; we need not wonder then that a Bank note 
wears so well. Its strength and durability are due 
to the goodness of the materials and the care in 
their manipulation. The feelof a bank note in the 
hand being described as peculiar, caused a general 
laugh, but the peculiarity is its crispness, and this 
characteristic is so familiar to Bank clerks, that 
some can discriminate forged ones by the feel as fast 
as they can count the notes. The wire marks are 
produced by the pulp being spread ona wire mould, 
and by a wire placed on the pulp. To work with the 
wire mould is difficult, and hence one obstacle to the 
forger, who must make his own paper, and any imi- 
tation of the wire mark by means of the press must 
be imperfect. The peculiarities of the edges was the 
last described, and it is, we think, less known than 
the other four, though an important point of protec. 
tion and readily recognisable. The rough or selvage 
edges result from the thinning off of the pulp under 
the framework of the mould, and they cannot be 
imitated by any other mode of working pulp. 
Two notes are made at once and cut in half, there- 
fore every genuine note in circulation has three 
rough edges and one plain, and the plain one always 
one of the shortest sides. If this characteristic be 
not recognisable the note is suspicious. The cha- 
racteristics peculiar to the working of the paper to 
make it a note are two modes of printing, by types 
and by blocks, which were practically shown. In 
this division of the subject we may notice that, at 
the Bank, 30,000 notes a day are printed, and per- 
fect identity to this or to any extent is secured by 
the wonderful property of steel admitting of being 
softened or hardened at will. By it one single 
engraving suffices for an infinite number of notes, 
a softened; cylinder takes the identity in relief of 
the engraved plate, and the hardened cylinder in 
its turn gives the indented identity to any number 
of soft plates to be afterwards hardened for use in 
the printing press. The wetting down the daily 
requirement of paper preparatory for printing is 
accomplished by an ingenious contrivance of Mr. 
Oldham’s, sen, The paper placed in the liquid is 





subjected to the action of an air pump. As the 
vacuum advances, air passes from the paper and 
liquid enters. This was proved by Mr. Barlow sub- 
mitting packets of paper in an acidulated liquid to 
the influence of a vacuum. Taken out and the 
centre of the packet touched with a salt of iron, the 
paper became blue. By an ingenious contrivance 
also the notes are numbered, or rather registered 
by a simple and beautiful machine, the principle of 
which is, for illustration, the axle of the unit wheel 
driving a spur wheel with one double cog, which, 
coming to 0, pushes on the wheel with ten cogs, 
or the tenth wheel, one cog, and so also for the 
one-hundredth wheel, &e. And by this machine 
may be registered, consecutively, odd numbers or 
even numbers, or numbers in their natural order. 
In the last half century the Bank has expended 
100,000/. in experimental investigations ; but the 
sole object has been a fac-simile readily to be 
recognised, and the process so simple and yet so 
public, testifie success. Time was when thegallows 
was looked to for security, but its efficacy is exhi- 
bited in the following forgeries of the 1/, notes 
annually a | 


el 
BANG: cs.canove: MUGGE (1BET os, 00000006 26,179 
91S .c.cseccece, 10/580) 1BIB. ..crccc0e 25,617 
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1821 diminished to 17,389, but the records of the 
fives and tens then exhibited the following results :— 








The increase of forgery in the last two years, Mr. 
Barlow, in conclusion, attributed to the disturbed 
state of Europe calling forth necessitous ingenuity 
to imitate the paper money of almost the only 
undisturbed Monarchy. But the general decline of 
forgery he referred to the good effects of education 
and moral training, and to the example of a Chris- 
tian legislature, by the abolition of the capital pu- 
nishment for this offence, setting a value upon human 
life. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 11th.—Capt. H. Smyth, R.N., President, 


in the chair. Read:—1. “ Account of the disco- 
very of the Lake Ngami, in Southern Africa, by 
the Rev. David Livingston, accompanied by 
Messrs. Murray and Oswell.” Mr. Livingston, 
with his friends, started on the Ist of June last 
from Kolobeng (25 deg. S. lat. and 26 deg. E. 
long. South Africa) to penetrate the desert in 
search of the lake. This desert has hitherto 
presented an insurmountable barrier to Euro- 
peans, and a party of Griquas even, last year, 
at two different points, made many and perse- 
vering efforts in vain to cross it. When Seko- 
mo, the Bermangueto chief, learned the intention 
of Mr. Livingston to penetrate through the region 
beyond him, he ordered his men to drive the 
Bushmen and Bakalihari from the route, in order 
to deprive the party of their assistance in search 
for water. After a persevering march of about 
300 miles, the party at length struck on a magni- 
ficent river on the 4th of July; and, following 
alongithe banks of this nearly 300 miles more, 
reached the Batasama, on the Lake Ngami, in the 
beginning of August. The Bakoba, or Bayeige, 
are a totally distinct race from the Bachuanas, 
and are much darker than the latter. Of 300 





words collected by Mr. Livingston, only 2] ap. 
peared to resemble the Sitchuana. “ We greg ly 
admired,” says Mr. Livingston, “the frank manl 
bearing of these inland sailors, who paddle alon 
their river and lake in canoes hollowed out of the 
trunks of immense trees, take fish in nets made 
of a weed abounding on the banks, and kill 
hippopotami with harpocns attached to ropes,” 
The banks were beautiful in the extreme, in 
some parts resembling the Clyde. They were 
covered with gigantic trees, many of them quite 
new. ‘Two or three measured in circumference 
70 to 76 feet. ‘The higher the party ascended 
the river the broader it became, until it measured 
upwards of 100 yards in breadth between the wide 
belt of reed lining the sides. The water was 
clear as crystal, soft and cold. The Youga is're. 
ported to communicate not only with the lake, 
but also with other large rivers coming from the 
north. One remarkable feature of tie river is 
its periodical rise and fall. During the short 
time ,the party remained, it rose nearly three 
feet in height, and this too in the dry season, 
This rise is evidently not caused by rains, the 
water being so pure, and besides the purity, in- 
creased as the party ascended towards its junction 
with the Tamunakle, from which river it receives 
a large supply. With the periodical rise of the 
rivers, large shoals of fish descend. ‘he lat. of 
the lake at its north-east extremity is 20 deg, 
20 min.—the longitude is supposed by Mr. Living- 
ston to be about 24 deg. east. It gradually 
widens out from the mouth of the Youga into a 
frith about 15 miles across, and towards the 
south-west presents a large horizon of water, 
The reading of this paper was followed by an 
animated discussion.* 

2. “ Views and Illustrations in Abyssinia” by 
Mr. Bernatz, artist to the mission under Major 
Harris. The correctness of the illustrations was 
confirmed by Dr. Beke, who had been present at 
some of the scenes represented so beautifully 
by Mr. Bernatz. 





ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 
Tue “ Baboo,” a strong teak vessel of 430 tons, has 
been purchased by Government for the expedition, 
and extraordinary efforts are making to get her 
ready with all speed. The “ Ptarmigan,” also 4 
sailing vessel, is daily expected from Newcastle to 
form one of the little ficet, which will now consist 
of the “ Enterprize”’ and “ Investigator,” the fore- 
going two stout ships commanded by Captains, 
and the “ Eider” and “ Free-trade ” screw-propelled 
steamers commanded by Lieutenants, R.N. The 
“ Rider,” Lieut. S. Osborn, has arrived at Woolwich, 
to be got ready for the expedition as quickly a 
possible ; and it is stated that Capt. Austin hopes 
to have all prepared by the first week in April. Aa 
interesting despatch from Sir George Simpson to 
Sir J, H. Pelly, gives an acconnt of the instructions 
sent to the Chief Factors, Rae and Ballenden, of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, to pursue the most 
searching inquiry from the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, in the direction of Cape Walker on the east 
Melville Island and Bank's Land on the north, and’ 
the North American Continent and Victoria Island 
on the south. Towards these quarters Sir J. Frank 
lin’s instructions would lead him to penetrate 
Simultaneously with the foregoing, small parties are 
to explore to the westward where Point Barrows 
situated, and might thus come into contact with 
the Behring’s Straits expedition. The world seems 
now to be united in making the search of this year 
as perfect as human means will admit. Russia, 
America, the Hudson’s Bay Company, Whalers, In- 
dians, Esquimaux, are all stimulated by generous 
feelings or large rewards to do their utmost to dis- 
cover the missing band. At Lachine, whence Sir 





* We have also an interesting letter upon these African 
discoveries to which we shall direct our readers’ attention ® 
our next.—Ed. L. G, 
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G. Simpson’s letter is dated, up to January 21st, no 
whisper of intelligence had reached our North 
American settlements. (See also our Paris letter 
for the intent cordial.) 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

Cameripce, Feb. 5. —The foilowing degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelors of Arts.—H. H. N. Bankes, H. G, Harvey, 
Trinity Hall; J. D. Lewis, Trinity College. 

Feb. 12.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors of Arts—F. G. Henley, Trinity College; 
E. W. Gilbert, Jesus College; H. L. Harkness, C. A. Jen- 
kins, R. C. R. Owen, D. Smith, St. John’s College ; W. 
H. Hawker, G. Meek, C. L. Pemberton, Trinity College. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Feb. 16th.— A very numerously attended meet- 
ing was held at the Society’s Rooms, for the pur- 
pose of hearing the second portion of Major 
Rawlinson’s Lecture on the Babylonian and As- 
syrian Inscriptions. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, Vice- 
Patron of the Society, presided; and a number of 
distinguished visitors, including the Chevalier 
Bunsen; Mr. Hallam, the Dean of St. Paul’s; Sir 
R. Murchison; Mr. Hamilton; Colonel Mure, &c., 
surrounded the table. After the ordinary busi- 
ness had been dispatched, Major Rawlinson com- 
menced the reading of his paper. He first ex- 

lained the process by which the inscriptions of 

bylonia and Assyria had been rendered legible. 
There was in Persia a vast number of cuneiform 
inscriptions of the Achzemenian Kings, tri- 
lingual, and tri-literal; that is, composed in 
three different languages, and expressed by three 
different alphabets. ‘These languages were Per- 
sian, Scythie, and Babylonian, agreeing with the 
three great lingual families into which the 
Empire of Cyrus and Darius was divided. The 
Persian inscriptions were comparatively easy, 
being written in a language closely allied to the 
Sanserit; and the alphabet being sufficiently 
regular. They were accordingly first studied, 
and by dint of a careful analysis, had been com- 
pletely deciphered. 

The next step was to apply the alphabetical 
ry thus acquired to the Babylonian transcripts. 
A list of about 80 proper names was soon obtained, 
of which the approximate pronunciation was 
known from their Persian correspondents; and 
from these names an alphabet was drawn up, 
giving the value of about 100 Babylonian charac- 
ters. A diligent collation of inscriptions had 
increased the number of known signs to about 
150; and such, Major Rawlinson observed, was 
the extent of his present acquaintance with the 
Assyrian and Babylonian writing. 

An explanation was then given of the nature 
and structure of the Assyrian alphabet. It was 
said to bear undoubted ‘marks of an Egyptian 
origin. It was partly ideographic, and partly 
Phonetic; and the phonetic portion was partly 
syllabic, and partly literal. Major Rawlinson 
could not admit that the phonetic system was 
entirely syllabic, as had been sometimes stated. 
There was, no doubt, an extensive syllabarium, 
and the literal characters, moreover, required a 
vowel sound, either to precede or follow the con- 
sonant; but such vowel sound was rarely uniform; 
= he preferred, therefore, distinguishing the 
iteral signs, as sonant and complemental, and 
— the vowels to be supplied according to 
the requirements of the language. He further 
explained that non-phonetic signs were used as 
ee in the same manner, though not 
— € same extent, as in Egyptian; and that the 
ree of the gods were usually represented, either 
a, arbitrary monograms, or, perhaps, by the 
Pe ee letter of the name. Some characters, 
ohne he said, might be used to express a 
a e, or the dominant sound in that syllable; 
eae ant wae employed to represent two 

rely dissimilar alphabetical powers, very 
Steat confusion and uncertainty prevailing in con- 


sequence. He also noticed the poverty of the 
elemental alphabetical powers; the want of dis- 
tinction between the hard and soft pronunciation 
of the consonants; the mutation of the liquids 
and other phonetic powers, not strictly homo- 
geneous; and the extensive employment of homo- 
phones: and he endeavoured to illustrate all these 
obscurities of alphabetic expression, by suggest- 
ing that, as the Assyrian system of writing was 
borrowed from that of Egypt, so each cuneiform 
sign must have been originally supposed to re- 
present a natural object, and the phonetic power 
of the sign may have been in some cases the com- 
plete name of the object, and in others, the domi- 
nant sound in the name, whether initial, medial, 
or final. 


Major Rawlinson then went on to consider the- 


Assyrian and Babylonian languages—languages 
which, if not identical, were, at any rate, very 
closely allied. He traced, in some detail, all the 
various steps which he had pursued in order to 
arrive at a knowledge of the meaning of the As- 
syrian inscriptions. Paper casts of many Baby- 
lonian inscriptions, which had been brought home 
by Major Rawlinson, were suspended around the 
walls of the room; and among them was a cast of 
the Babylonian translation of the great Behistun 
inscription—this cast being as valuable, Major 
Rawlinson remarked, for cuneiform decipherment 
as was the Rosetta stone for the interpretation of 
the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt. From this 
document, from a complete copy of the Babylonian 
inscription at Naksh-i-Rustum, which Major 
Rawlinson also fortunately possessed, and from 
the many published copies of the tri-lingual 
tablets, a vocabulary had been formed of more 
than 200 Babylonian words, of which the sound 
was known approximately, and the meaning cer- 
tainly. Furnished with this basis of interpreta- 
tion, and instructed as to the general grammatical 
structure of the language, Major Rawlinson had 
then carefully gone through the whole of the ma- 
terials available to research. He had diligently 
compared and analysed all the inscriptions of As- 
syria, of Babylonia, of Armenia, of Susiana, and 
of Elymais; not merely extracting the historical 
and geographical information of value which such 
inscriptions contained, but laying bare the ana- 
tomy of the sentences, collating similar or cognate 
phrases wherever they occurred, and submitting 
the whole mass to a thorough examination, both 
philological and mechanical. 

The result of this process had been that the 
vocabulary had increased to about 500 standard 
words, and a sufficient knowledge had been ob- 
tained of the language to enable Major Rawlin- 
son to interpret the historical inscriptions pretty 
closely, and to ascertain the general purport of 
any record, of whatever age, or on whatever sub- 
ject. At the same time, Major Rawlinson warned 
the Society against running,away with the idea 
that the science of Assyrian decipherment was 
exhausted, and that nothing now remained to be 
done but to read the inscriptions and reap the 
fruits of our knowledge. He observed, that in 
the alphabetical branch of the subject there was 
still much to be verified—much, perhaps, to be 
discovered; whilst the vocabulary of 500 words, 
which was at present the only manual of interpre- 
tation, did not contain a tenth part of the vocables 
used in the inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. 
He drew attention to the fact, that “although 
fifty years hod elapsed since the Rosetta stone 
was first discovered, and its value was recognised 
as apartial key to the hieroglyphs, during which 
period many of the most powerful intellects of 
modern Europe had devoted themselves to the 
study of Egyptian; nevertheless that study, as a 
distinct branch of philology, had hardly yet passed 
through its preliminary stage of cultivation.” 
“ How then,” he asked, “ could it be expected that 
in studying Assyrian, with an alphabet scarcely 





less difficult, and a language far more difficult 
than the Egyptian—-with no Plutarch to dissect 





the Pantheon, and to supply the names of the 
gods—no Manetho or Eratosthenes to classify the 
dynasties, and furnish the means of identifying the 
kings—how could it be supposed, with all the 
difficulties that beset, and none of the facilities 
that assist, Egyptologers, two or three individuals 
were to accomplish in a couple of “years more 
than all Europe had been able to effect in half a 
century?” 

Having thus conscientiously admitted the im- 
perfections, and perhaps errors of the present 
system of decipherment, and having recommended 
zeal as well as caution in prosecuting further 
researches, Major Rawlinson proceeded to ex- 
amine the Babylonian and Assyrian languages, 
with a view to the establishment of his position, 
that they might be determinately classed among 
the Semitic languages. He followed out the 
Babylonian grammar in considerable details, 
commencing with the article; then thoroughly 
sifting the nouns and pronouns, and comparing 
with Semitic and Coptic usage, their principles 
of formation and the various modifications which 
they underwent in order to express the relations 
of gender, number, person, &c. He examined 
the verbs afterwards, with even greater minute- 
ness, making an attempt to classify the conjuga- 
tions, and further explaining the system of 
distinguishing the persons by affixes, and number 
by a suffix. He also remarked on the singular 
want of precision in the Babylonian verb, in 
failing to discriminate between past and pre- 
sent time; and, in concluding this grammatical 
synopsis, he briefly noticed the particles, adverbs, 
and conjunctions. Subsequently, he enumerated 
a list of about thirty of the commonest verbal 
roots, comparing them with their correspondents 
in the cognate languages, and remarking that 
those examples proved the Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian languages to be in a more primitive state 
than any other Semitic tongue open to our 
research; inasmuch as the roots were almost 
universally -free from that subsidiary augment 
which in Hebrew, Aramzan, and Arabic had 
caused the tri-literal to be usually regarded as the 
true base, and the bi-literal as the defective one, 
A number of nouns and adjectives were after- 
wards cited, all closely resembling well-known 
forms in Hebrew and Arabic; and thus termi- 
nated the philological portion of this highly in- 
teresting paper. 

Major Rawlinson then resumed the historical 
inquiry at the point where he had broken off at 
the last meeting. He said, that before giving a 
précis of the contents of the Khorsabad inscrip- 
tions, he would consider a question, which had 
been raised with regard to the identification of 
the kings of this line, and which was of paramount 
importance to the Assyrian chronology. It had 
been stated positively that the kings who built 
the palace of Koyunjik, and the S. W. palace at 
Nimrud, were the Biblical Sennacherib and Esar- 
haddon; and if this were the case, of course the 
Khorsabad king, who was the father of the builder 
of Koyunjik, would be the Shalmaneser, or Sar- 
gon of Holy Writ. Now, Major Rawlinson would 
not pretend to state authoritatively that these 
identifications were, or were not, true; he would 
give the arguments for and against, and would 
leave the members of the society to draw their 
own decisions, submitting his own particular 
views of the chronology in the sequel.—In favour 
of the identification of the Khorsebad king with 
Shalmaneser or Sargon, there was, Istly, the 
title of Sarghin attaching to the city as late as 
the Arab conquest; whilst the city was especially 
said in the inscriptions to be named after the 
king who built it. 2ndly, the presumed synchro- 
nism of the king with Bocchoris, king of Egypt, 
who was the immediate predecessor of Sabacon, 
or So, this latter monarch being the party with 
whom Hoshea, the contemporary of Shalmaneser, 
formed an alliance. 3rdly, the remarkable ac- 
cordance of the inscription on the cyprus stune 
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(a cast of which had been sent to Major Rawlin- 
son from Berlin) with Menander’s account of the 
assistance rendered by Shalmaneser to the 
islanders in theircontest with Pheenicia. Several 
minor points of resemblance were also brought 
forward between the historical notices of Shal- 
maneser’s career and the wars recorded in the 
Khorsabad inscriptions. 

With regard to the identification of the 
Koyunjik king with Sennacherib, Major Rawlin- 
son noticed the reduction of Babylon, and the 


conquest of Sidon; and showed that the tablet at | 
ahr-el Kelb might be very plausibly sup- | 


the 
osed to record the great expedition against 
heenicia and Egypt, described by Jose 


og 
In respect to the third king of the line, there | 


was nothing worth mentioning, but that the two 
first elements of the name were to be read Assar- 
adon, which was almost the same as the Biblical 
Esarhadden. 

Against the identifications, Major Rawlinson 
noticed, Istly, the entire difference of the nomen- 
clature, the ordinary forms of these kings’ names 
on the monuments being, 1. Arko-tsena, 2. Bel- 
adonim-sha, and, 3. Assar-adon-assar; and the 
improbability—if the kings in question were the 
Biblical line—of such well-known appellations as 
Shalmaneser and Sennacherib never being em- 
ployed, the latter name in particular having been 
preserved by Herodotus and the Chaldee _his- 
torians, as well as in Scripture. 

2ndly. With regard to Bocchoris, if the Bi-ar- 
ha of the Khorsabad inscriptions really repre- 
sented this name, the Bocchoris in question might 
be taken for the fifth king of the 2ist dynasty, 
named Pe-hur in the Egyptian monuments, 
rather than for the Saite usurper, who reigned 
for a very few years, and whose name was never 
found in the hieroglyphic records. 

3rdly. The coincidence of the campaigns, 
Major Rawlinson thought of no consequence, for 
every Assyrian monarch of note carried his arms 
from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean; and 
the conquest of Ashdod and _ Sidon, on the one side, 
and of — on the other, might thus apply to 
any king of the line, as wellas to Shalmaneser 
and Sennacherib. 

Athly. There were many cuneiform records of 
Assyrian kings posterior to the builders of 
Khorsabad and Koyunjik; and those kings were 
evidently not less celebrated warriors than their 
predecessors. If then the line he was now con- 
sidering were really Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, 
and Esar haddon, who, he asked, were the later 
monarchs? 

5thly. Major Rawlinson stated that the S.W. 
Palace at Nimrud had not been built, as usually 
supposed, by the son of the builder of Koyunjik; 
but that it owed its origin to some monarch of an 
entirely different line, who was so reckless of the 
ancient Assyrian glories that, in erecting his 
new edifice, he destroyed the elaborate annals of 
the builder of Khorsabad engraven on the slabs of 
the centre palace. This different line, he thought, 
must represent the second or lower dynasty of 
apes and it would thus be necessary to assign 
all the other monuments to the upper and original 
line. 

After mentioning many other circumstances 
which seemed to render impossible the identification 
of the builder of Khorsabad with Shalmaneser, or 
the builder of Koyunjik with Sennacherib, Major 
Rawlinson briefly, and with diffidence, stated his 
own views of the Assyrian chronology. [But our 
space forbids us to go further intu the matter this 
week; in our next, we propose to give the con- 
clusion of this interesting paper, and, if possible, 
some account of the meeting of the Society on the 
2nd inst., which we have for the present omitted. ] 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday, — Geographical, (Dr. Bigsby’s Topographical 

Notes on British North America), 84 pan biedienl, 8 p.m, 


— Royal Academy (Sir R. Westmacott’s third Lecture on 
Sculpture), 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.-—Medical and Chirurgical, 8$ p.m.— Zoological, 
9p m.—Civil Exgineers, (Mr. Taylor, ‘‘ Observations «n 
the Street Paving of the Metropolis, with an account of a 

liar system adopted at the London and North-Western 
Railway Station, Euston Square,’’) 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.— Geological, ‘(Dr. Manteil on the Dinornis 
and other fssils from New Zealand. Mr. Mantell’s notes on 
the organic remains collected on the Wiltshire Railway, 
near Trowbridge), 8% p.m. 

Thursday.— Royal, 8¢ p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—R. S. 
Literature, 4 p.m.—Numismatic, 7 p.m.—Royal Academy, 
(Mr. Leslie’s third Lecture on Painting), 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Medical and Chirurgical, (Anniversary), 4 p.m. 
—Royal Institution, (sir R. J. Murchison on the Distribution 
of Gold Ore in the Crust and upon the Surface ot the Globe), 
| 84 p.m.—Botanical, 8 p.m. 
| Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. 














FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION.—(No. 3.) 


No. 239. The Glen, Chudleigh, Devon, G. A. 
Ferreira, is hung too high for minute observation, 
but is an exceedingly sweet picture, with the 
light streaming through very light foliage in the 
background upon a brook trickling over a pebbly 
bed. The transparency of the whole has a charm- 
ing effect. 

No. 300. A Bacchante, and 179, a Dutch Ma- 
donna, C. Brocky, are works of more than pro- 
mise, and show an artist steadily advancing in 
his profession. 

No. 317. The Departure of Bayard from Bres- 
cia, J. C. Hook, is not so fortunate in treat- 
ment as the Chevalier Wounded of last season. 
The principal figures are far from satisfactory, 
Bayard being as dark as Othello, and the ladies 
rather clumsy Desdemonas. In parts there is 
some good painting, but the whole is not prepos- 
sessing. 

No. 324. The Irish Piper. A clever bit of 
character by Mrs. ©. Smith. 

No. 326. A Dead Drake, H. Weekes, jun. 
Though ona small scale, competes, for nature and 
finish, with the foremost of its class—the class of 
Landseer, Lance, or Herring. Excellent for a 
young artist. 

No. 350. A Country Boy, J. P. Drew, ought 
not to be passed without favourable notice ; nor 

No. 361. At Undercliffe, Isle of Wight, Sidney 
R. Percy, and 479, in Kent. Two sweet little 
landscapes. 

No. 374. Fox Hunting, 7. Woodward. <A 
full field, and horsemen and hounds scattered 
about in true sportsman-like style, 

No. 375. A Street in Bologna, W. Callow. 
441. Trongate, Glasgow. Both able pictures of 
picturesque old architecture ; the first, in parti- 
cular, so warmly coloured as to have a very 
pleasing effect. 

No. 382. Hawkers of Relics, J. Goodwin. A 
young and rising artist, of a name and family in 
which talent is indigenous. The merits of this 
piece cannot be overlooked, though, from its posi- 
tion, some of them may be unobserved. 

No. 401. The Evening Sunon a Mountain of 
North Wales, 7. Danby. Also a name to excite 
expectation, which, in this instance, will not be 
disappointed, The mountain and atmospheric 
effect are remarkable, but not unnatural ; and 
we have seen rare cases of such union, which it 
required a bold mind and hand to endeavour to 
transfer to canvass. When the attempt, as here, 
succeeds, we recognise the painter’s skill ; when 
it fails, we only feel that an extraordinary ap- 
pearance bas not been adequately realised. 

No. 407, Poachers, W. Underhill, and 448, a 
landscape, Autumn. Clever pictures; the first 
with most of subject, and conceived and handled 
in a popular manner. 

No. 412. Mole Guest, J. Danby. Another 
Danby, and a very pretty view in N. Wales. 

No. 413. Venus dissuading Adonis from the 
Chase, W. Salter, a poetical and sweetly-coloured 
classical piece, but, being rather too low down for 
appreciation, we pass to No 465, The Toilet of 








Venus, by the same, which we are desirous to 
point out as one of those achievements in colour 
of which there are so few examples in-our Natiye 
School. We will not say that the mautle of Etty 
has fallen on Mr. Salter, because there is a dif- 
ference in their manner which shows that they 
have derived different lessons from the careful 
study of the great Italian masters. Mr. Salter has 
not such distinct contrasts as Etty, nor does he 
finish hia draperies so highly; but for pearly-flesh 
tones, melting into finely-transparent shadows 
we know of no English artist who comes, in some 
parts, so near Rubens, and, in others, so close to 
the inimitable touches of Correggio. 

No. 412, Fishing Boats, J. Wilson jun, A 
charming sea-piece. 

No. 445. Disturbing the Congregation, George 
Cruikshank. There is no repose here, the scene 
is altogether Cruikshankian—the little boys in 
fear and tribulation, and the beadle the perfec. 
tion of beadledom. 

No. 451. Farm Home, G. Stanfield. A very 
pleasing example of an artist who has only to fear 
comparison with his distinguished parent. 

No. 456. Varney’s Reception at Cumnor Place, 
A. T. Derby. One of the interesting scenes of 
Kenilworth, consistently seized by the artist, 
Both Varney and the Countess, in attitude and 
expression, are very succesfully embodied from 
the text of the Magician. 

No. 472. Edinburgh, C. Bentley. A beautiful 
view of the noble city, with an eulogy upon which 
we now take our leave of an Exhibition, if not 
of the highest, at any rate, of a very pleasing 
order. 

FINE ARTS IN AMERICA, 

We have received from New York a set of proof- 
impressions of Mr. Darley’s Outlines, executed for 
the Art Union there, from the ‘‘ Legend of the 
Sleepy Hollow;” and have certainly been very 
highly pleased with the production, which does 
credit to the American School of Art, and is an 
honour t6 the young Artist. There are six plates, 
in which the story of Ryp Van Winkle is told ina 
style which Washington Irving himself might envy. 
Fancy, original character, expression, and _ tasteful 
composition, more or less distinguish every print; 
and the subject-matter allows more or less scope 
for the painter’s genius. In the first, the School- 
room, Master Ryp is impersonated in an admirable 
manner, mending a pen, whilst the boys around are 
variously occupied, with looks and in ways which 
our own Webster might not excel. The atti- 
tudes of even the secondary class, who are at their 
lessons on the right, are delightfully true ; and the 
apple smuggling on the left, behind the chair, as 
well as the foreground group on thi other side, 
is touched to a degree of humorous perfection. 
The imp-like tempter in the latter is quite a Hogarth 
countenance. In the next scene, the terror of the 
tale is vividly rendered; and the child asleep a 
happy hit at Nature’s sweet restorer. The third 
with rural Innocence, and Ryp, as it were, the Pan 
of the Dairy, has the grace of Waiteau and the sly- 
ness of Darley. The dance in the fourth is charm- 
ing. In motion and out, old and young, wide 
awake and fast asleep, are all delineated in @ 
masterly fashion. The whirl of the Polk or Waltz, 
and the different effects upon the personages en 
gaged on the floor or as spectators, are exceedingly 
diversified and extremely entertaining. The fellow 
grinning over the door, the fiddler relishing @ prac 
tical joke, the stout gentleman in the arms of Mor- 
pheus, and Ryp himself glorified in a lively partner, 
are creations of first-rate talent, and the whole 
composed with infinite spirit. The last two are 
spectral. The terrified Van Winkle pursued " 
the ghostly horseman, These also reflect no smal 
degree of honour on the pencil of the Artist. 
Altogether, we have not seen any work of the kin 
in Germany, France, or England, superior in a" 
respect to this American performance. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 


(From our own Correspondent. ) 
Paris, Thursday. 

Exrraorpinary to relate the French have not 
yet got electric telegraphs established on all 
their lines of railway; more extraordinary still, 
have not got one line thrown open to the public; 
and more wonderful than all, are still in doubt as 
to whether the public shall be allowed the use of 
the telegraph or not. Even Le Verrier, the great 
astronomer, who discovers planets by calcula- 
tion, is by no means assured that the latter would 
not cause incalculable dangers; and, in a report 
presented by him to the Legislature, in his 
capacity of member of a Committee, he gravely 
croaks forth his fears on the point. 

Verily, this is a destructive age—nothing is 
sacred, not even historical remains. Accerd- 
ingly, it occasions no surprise to find a clever 
litterateur undertaking to demonstrate that the 
good citizens of Beauvais will render themselves 
ridiculous if they execute the design they have 
formed of erecting a statue to the memory of 
Jeanne de la Hachette, inasmuch as no such 
person ever existed. Old historians mention 
that, in 1472, a female, named Fourquet Lainé, 
or Picot, distinguished herself by taking the 
flag of a Bourguignon soldier, in the course of a 
fierce attack by the Bourguignons on Beauvais, 
to which the Beauvoisions responded by a des- 
perate resistance; but not one word do they say 
about the lady having been armed with a hatchet, 
about her heading her townswomen in the resis- 
tance, or having done deeds of great bravery. 
If our litterateur can be believed, all this story 
about the hatchet and the bravery is false, and it 
was originally palmed upon the public by a 
gullible old humbug, named Favin, who wrote in 
1622, and crammed his books with all the absurd 
trash that people chose to tell him; and as the 
hatchet tale is untrue, there is, of course, says 
the writer, no ground for maintaining the 
name of Jeanne de la Hachette. Nay, more— 
he asserts that, the flag which is to this day pre- 
served as a great trophy at Beauvais, in the 
belief that it was the identical one captured by 
Mile. Fourquet, alias Lainé, alias Picot, was 
really left in the town by Joan d’Arc, or was 
taken at a later period fromthe Spaniards; and, 
he adds, that the privileges;which were conferred 
on Beauvais, and especially on the women, by old 
charters, are by no means identified, as is 
generally supposed, with the pretended exploits 
of the prenteded lady of the hatchet. 

Of late, sales of valuable manuscripts and of 
autographs of distinguished personages have 
been very common, a sad proof, by the way, of 
the alarm and perturbation caused by political 
disturbances; and more of such sales are an- 
nounced, In acollection of MSS., about to be 
brought to auction, is an autograph of Tasso, 
attached toa written acknowledgment from the 
poet of a debt of a small sum to a Jew, named 
Abraham Levi, for which, says Tasso, the Jew 
took in pledge “the sword of my father, six 
shirts, four sheets, and two table cloths.” 

_t is gratifying to observe that the French 

play the most profound interest and most 
touching sympathy with respect to Sir John 
Franklin and his fellows. Their newspapers 
and lite:ary periodicals have given full accounts 
of the measures taken for their relief, and have 
accompanied them with the heartiest wishes for 
Success. The heroism of Sir John, his officers, 
and men, has called forth unbounded expressions 
of admiration. 

M. Philsréte Chasles has just 
other volume of his Etudes sur les Hommes et les 

®urs au dix-neuvieme siecle. It is, perhaps, the 
pina remarkable of the long series which he has 

tought out under that title, and is characterised 


ublished an- 





by all his qualities of style, prudence, and 
thought, lessened or augmented (as the reader 
may choose to decide) by # bitter spirit of misan- 
thropy. I wonder that the writings of M. Chasles 
have not yet obtained the honour of translation 
into English; their great talent deserves that 
distinction, and besides they treat principally on 
Englishmen, English history, and English litera- 
tnre. 

The Yankee gentry really “go a-head” even 
in thisold Europe of ours, at @ rate which it is 
absolutely impossible for the Englishman or 
Frenchman to attempt. One of them, ‘for ex- 
ample, in a long letter addressed to Galignani’s 
Messenger, in reply to some observations of M. 
Thiers, in a recent debate, to the effect that 
Americans derive all their knowledge from nows- 
papers, gravely enumerates the following stu- 
pendous facts :— 

‘“ America, in essential grandeur, exceeds all 
other countries, ancient or modern.” “If M. 
Thiers were right in saying that Americans gain 
their knowledge from the newspapers, it would 
prove only that such is the best mode of educat- 
ing a people.’ “ America has more schools, 
scholars, school]-books, maps, instruments, than 
any other country.” “ Her school-books are so 
excellent that England has borrowed them, and 
so should France.” ‘She is invincible in 
courage.” “She is richer than England.” “In 
labour-moving machinery, the greatest element of 
wealth and grandeur, no nation ventures to com- 
pete with America.” “In the art of music, 
America is well provided with foreign teachers, 
not having cultivated it herself to the extent of 
having Conservatoires, and so extended is the sale 
of pianofortes, that, besides the importations, one 
single maker in Boston, Chickering, has produced 
upwards of ten thousand.” 

There's a love of music for you! After that, 
hide your head, oh Italy, with your Rosinis! 
Bend low, oh Germany, with your Meyerbeers ! 
Speak out, oh England, of Balte! 

“ Although Americais yet occupied with pioneer 
labours over three-fourths of her surface, she has 
given the world Powers, the sculptor, who is now 
considered the worthy successor of Thorwald- 
sen.” 

{An Irishman at my elbow ejaculates, “ Oh, 
the Powers!’’] “Ina few years, when her engra- 
vers shall extend (shall have extended, would 
have been more correct,) their operations, her 
painters—Alston, Powell, and others, will be 
celebrated.” “France and England lie in the 
lap of antiquity, and hence they know too much 
of the ancients.” ‘ None of their historians have 
written philosophically either of Greece or Rome, 
because they are blinded by great names or big 
wars, as they shine forth among ancient nations, 
ignorant of the representative system and of 
political economy.” [If the Yankee scribe 
knows what political economy means, he would 
be aware that it has existed in one shape or 
another in every society, from Adam and Eve, in 
Paradise, downwards.] “1f M. Thiers will study 
the politico-economical works of H. C. Carey, of 
Philadelphia, he will make a useful representa- 
tive.” “In all countries, the number of classical 
scholars is few; and, injthat respect, Ameriea is 
very much like others.” ‘ America has shown 
no deficiency in any branch of literature, except 
poetry—and poetry nuw gives place everywhere 
to pregnant prose.” “In her own antiquities, as 
regards early history, both of the Europeans 
and Aborigines, her investigations have been as 

rofound relatively as those of Anquetil, Thierry, 
Michelet, Delandine de Saint Esprit, or Hume, 
Smollett, or Hallam. Bancroft on American 
history, Prescott on Mexico, Irving on Columbus, 
will compare with any similar works.” “ Ameri- 
can historians do not write drivelling nonsense, 
like Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay!” “In 
America there are numerous historical societies 
of learned and able men, and though not bloated 





into importance by being in big capitals, which 
are the bullies of the whole world, they are never- 
theless astute, laborious, and triumphant in their 
operations. Philosophical bodies. medical schools, 
law learning (witness Kent, Story, Livingston, 
Weaton), profound to a proverb, are found. In 
the sciences of geography, astronomy, geology, 
chemistry, civil engineering, and so forth, they are 
fully advanced. No country has made better 
geological surveys than America. I will put 
Professor Walter Johnston’s work on coal- 
mines, and various kindred works, against any 
that have received the sanction of the Academy; 
Andubon’s “Ornithology” is unequalled for 
splendour. It was acknowledged that Dr. 
Johnson did more for English Philology in his 
day than the Academy of France for French. 
But it is the glory of America that (like the il- 
lustrious Spiers as regards French) Noa Webster 
improved on Johnson, and brought stores of 
erudition to bear upon the subject to which the 
leviathan was a stranger.”” [Who is the il- 
lustrious Spiers ? Is it the dictionary man?] 

“Slavery in America, so much abused, is a 
heavenly destiny for the Blacks. It has elevated 
them from barbarians, killing and killed. It 
hurls them on to liberty and Christianity.” 
“‘Lyncn iaw is stupidly held in chronic dis- 
honour. But it is the safety of the backwoods. 
It puts to shame the late Dense Code of Eng- 
land.” 

Our Yankee friend concludes his modest 
epistle with the following abjuration to the 
French statesman:—“ Study the country which 
genius laid so deeply in the soil of liberty, that 
the great empires of antiquity, in comparison, 
shrink to  parish-like proportions. Study 
America; which, as certainly as mathematics 
are fixed, and God is true, wiil have, within two 
centuries, I'wo Thousand Millions of Educated 
Freemen under her government.” 

T'wo Thousand Millions! Gracious! But, be- 
fore taking leave of the American gentleman, I 
must just mention that his letter contains, apropos 
of nothing in particular, the following splendid 
flight of “ pregnant prose;” in America, perhaps, 
it would do duty for poetry, but in England it 
will assuredly be considered downright nonsense: 
—“ Elastic democracy is hell-proof. But I look 
at the glorious Englishman, with his iron back- 
bone and his heart of steel, and dauntless in- 
dustry, and see that he is driven viper-like from 
his native soil. And so the lovely Englishwoman 
—type of Shakspeare’s heroines—model whence 
Milton drew his Heaven shedding and showering 
Eve—forced to brave ocean’s storms and broil 
her Saxon ivory-and-rose under a vertical sun! 
O shame of the nineteenth century!” 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

Stephens’s Adelaide Miscellany.—We welcome 
the first six numbers of this periodical as another 
sign of the progress of literature in the important 
and rising colony whereit appears. It is printed at 
Adelaide, and consists of a very various and well- 
chosen selection in verse and prose, from standard 
authors and modern sources. 

Miller, the Amcrican Prophet, who occasioned 
so much stir and alarm by predicting the end of 
the world, year after year, in vain, has come to 
his own end without foreseeing it. 

Oehlenschliger, the famous Danish dramatist 
and poet, died lately at Copenhagen, in his 71st 
year, and was interred in the Church of Frederics- 
burg with the highest public and popular honours 
that could attend a poet to the grave The 
theatres were shut four a week; and from the 
throne to the humblest station, every rank and 
class, official functionaries, clergy, scholars, 
artists, and the people, showed their admiration 
and their sorrow by every sign of mourning 
which the “ custom of Denmark ” could supply. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








J. S. Schadow, the celebrated Prussian sculptor, 
died recently at the great age of eighty-six. He 
studied in his youth at Rome, and, during his long 
career, produced most of the royal and national 
memorials of his country, in the statues and 
groups, which are to be seen in Berlin and other 
cities. Frederic the Great (equestrian), Blucher, 
Louisa, the lamented Queen, and Luther, the 
Reformer, are among the prominent works of his 
chisel. 

American Customs.—An English gentleman, 
lately walking in the beautiful town of Newhaven, 
Connecticut, was surprised to see the word “ Cat- 
water” inscribed over a door, which sent his 
thoughts all the way from the U. S. to Ports- 
mouth harbour and the English fleet. He 
wondered to sce such a name in an American 
town, and more when, in the next street, he found 
the name of ‘‘ Ratwater” written up, and close at 
hand, in boldletters, “ Twickham”! On inquiring, 
however, he learned that the whole nomencla- 
ture arose out of a Yankee economy, preferring 
to give initials only, and that Catwater and Rat- 
water were the brothers Charles and Robert 
Atwater, and Twickham the more common 
Thomas Wickham. 

Mount Vesuvius.—On the 8th and 9th instant, 
a magnificent eruption of Vesuvius took place. 

Carthaginian Antiquities.—A portion of the late 
Consul’s, Sir Thomas Reade’s, collection from the 
ruins of Carthage were sold by auction at Liver- 
poot on Monday Jast. Mr. Doubleday bought 
some for the British Museum: the rest were dis- 
persed. We trust that a good archeological 
description will be published, especially of the 
most rare and verunthahile of these ancient trea- 
sures—consisting of bas-reliefs, lachrymatories, 
busts, figures, and stone tablets, the latter repre- 
sented to be sepulchral and religious, and pos- 
sessed of peculiar interest. 

The Drama in Germiny.—The dramatic authors 
of Germany are to meet in Congress on Ist June, 
at Dresden, to settle a general taritf for the per- 
formance of their pieces throughout all Germany, 
and to take other measures fur the protection of 
their interests. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE INDUS?PRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851. 


Ir is to be hoped that the Society of Arts has re- 
lapsed into its proper position with regard to the 
Grand Exhibition for 1851, and that the little clique 
which it permitted to assume its legitimate func- 
tions has dissolved into the thin air of its own 
weight. The example of the individual who 
walked down stairs to prevent a more undignified 
mode of exit has been followed by the Executive 
Committee, and with a piece of parting blarney 
worthy of them and the important occasion. They 
absolutely, on retiring, left their kind and liberal 
license to the ‘Royal Commission to be “ as free 


to select the best organisation for carrying their | 


intentions into effect as if (they) the Executive 
Committee had never been appvinted!!” This act 
of consideration and magnanimity, on the part of 
Messrs. Cole, Dilke, Drew, and Fuller, must excite 
the admiration of all nations ; and the Prince and 
Royal Commissioners must also be grateful to them 
for feeling (though not very grammatically) “ sin- 
cere wishes of witnessing the perfect success of the 
Exhibition,” and placing their position (sic verba- 
tim in resolution moved and carried at a meeting of 
the Society of Arts) in the hands of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Albert and the Royal Commis- 
sioners !”” 


Subsequently, Mr. Robert Stephenson (who, we | 


are informed, rarely, if ever, attended or took part 
in the packed councils of the “ Executive’) has 
been appointed one of Her Majesty’s Commission- 
ers, and Lieut -Col. W. Reid, to succeed him in the 
Committee, and be its chairman, so that it should 
seem as if the whole affair of debate and resigna- 


tion at the Adelphi-room was a farce, although 
the Members of the Committee expressed their 
opinion “that the dissolution by the Royal Com- 
mission of the contract which they had been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of carrying out (not true) 
has changed the nature of their functions, and even 
superseded many of them.”* Indeed, the chief 
work to be now considered has been taken out of 
their hands ; and it was surely time, if their ser- 
vices were to be as costly in that as in their “ preli- 
minary expenses,” which the Patent Journal + 
quotes at no less a sum than 5,600/., saying nothing 
of the proposed salaries of 800/. each per annum. 

At the meeting of the Society of Arts, Mr. Whi- 
shaw took the wind out of Mr. Cole’s sails (not 
sales of virtuoso gimcracks) by asserting that he, 
not Cole, was the originator of the grand design 
so long ago as 1844, and that the latter had worked 
himself into reward for a merit to which he had no 
pretension. 

We know not how the truth may be, but we 
know that ideas of this kind have been floating 
about the world for years, and that, like nearly all 
other useful inventions, the public thanks are due 
to the person who adopts the fleeting and uncertain 
conception and carries it into practical application. 
So it was with spinning jennies, gas, steam, rail- 
roads, &c., &c., and, in the present instance, to 
Prince Albert unquestionably pertains the honour 
of fixing the international design from which so 
much benefit is reasonably anticipated. As for 
other pretenders, we would silence them with the 
fact that an “ Exposition Universelle” was recom- 
mended so long ago as 1833, by the Société Royale 
d@' Emulation d' Abbeville. In the published Me- 
moires of that institution (page 517+) we read, in a 
discourse addressed by the President, M. Boucher 
de Perthes, to the workmen, his audience, the fol- 
lowing admirable passage : — 

“‘Soyons travailleurs et tolérans, et regardons 
tout travailleur comme un frére, quels que soient 
son nom, sa couleur et son pays ; ne repoussons point 
la concurrence, elle seule nous éclairera, nous tra- 
cera la véritable route de la production. C’est la 
concurrence qui fait le bon ouvrier parce que c’est 
elle qui indique & chacun ce qu'il doit faire. Les 
expositions qui ont un résultat si avantageux sur la 
fabrication, ne sont qu'un résumé de la concurrence; 
la, l’industriel rapproche son travail de celui de son 
voisin, mesure ses efforts, juge ses produits, se juge 
lui-méme et il apprend plus en un jour qu’il ne l’eut 
fait dans une année de solitude et de monopole. 
‘Oui, les expositions valent mieux que les prohibi- 
tions qui ne tendent qu’a désunir les hommes ct & 
les isoler. Pourquoi done ces expositions sont- 
elles encore restreintes, pourquoi ne sont-elles pas 
faites sur une échelle véritablement large et libé- 
rale ? Pourquoi craignons-nous d'‘ouvrir nos salons 
aux manufacturiers que nous appelons étrangers, 
aux Belges, aux Anglais, aux Suisses, aux Alle- 





mands? Qu’elle serait belle, qu’elle serait riche, 
une exposition européenne, et quelle mine d’instruc- 
| tion elle offrirait pour tous! Croyez-vous que le 
| pays of elle aurait Jieu y perdrait quelque chose ? 
| Croyez-vous que si la place de la Concorde, ouverte 
ile ler magi 1834 aux produits de l'industrie fran- 
| gaise, l’était A ceux du monde, croyez-vous, dis-je, 
| que Paris, que la France en souffriraient et que l’on 
| y fabriquerait moins ou moins bien? Non, Mes- 

sieurs,. la France n’en souffrirait pas plus que 
| 





* The charge of erecting a suitable building for the Exhi- 
bition has been entrusted to a Committee, consisting of the 
| Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Elicsmere; Messrs, Barry, 
Cockerell, and Donaldson, architects; and Messrs. Cubitt, 
Stephenson, and Brunel, engineers. 

+ The same authority says—* We shonld wish the Editor 
or Proprietor of the Journal of Designs to tell us what is 
the real fact, as to some arrangement by which the services 
of the Journal, or of Mr. Cole, or of both, were to be handed 
over to the Messrs. Munday for two years, for a gross sum 
of 1,602., and whether any other member of the Executive 
| Committee had‘a beneficial arrangement of a like nature >’ 
| ¢ Reprinted, and widely circulated, in Le Petit Glossaire 
of the same author ,in 1935, 





Vétranger, et notre ville pas plus que la capitale 
Les expositions sont toujours utiles et utiles a tout 
le monde.” 

Here has Prince Albert put the machine in mo. 
tion with the heart of patriotism and the hand of 
power. Let no underling attempt to nip a leaf from 
his laurel, but palmam qui meruit ferat. The 
whole proceedings of the Executive Committee 
have been to deck themselves in His Royal High- 
nesse’s plumes, and disparage himself, and counter. 
mine his noble purpose. If he is well-advised, and 
sees his way to the ultimate success of the plan, 
and the honour that will be due to him in conse. 
quence, he will take care that public confidence is 
not impaired, and support withheld, from the belief 
that any incompetent parties or jobbers of no weight 
or responsibility are intrusted with the administra. 
tion of any important matter in this great con. 
cern.* 

The Westminster meeting was fully attended, 
the cause bravely spoken to by Lord Carlisle, the 
Bishops of London and Oxford, the Prussian, 
American, and Belgian Ministers, Lords Brougham, 
Ashley, and Canning, and about 2,000/. was 
subscribed in the room.f 








THE DRAMA. 

Adelphi.—One of those amusing compounds of 
absurdity, a constant succession of ;which seems 
to have established a sort of legitimacy of their 
own at this theatre, was produced on Monday, 
To describe the plot would be to destroy the fun; 
it is enough to say that it is quite as broad, but 
if anything, less improbable, than many of its 
predecessors, and that the principal parts are 
acted to their full effect and with genuine humour, 
by Mr. Wright, and Mrs. F. Matthews. It is writ- 
ten by Mr. Morton. 

Olympic.—The announcement of an original 
play by Mr. Lewes, a gentleman well known in 
literature for his critical writings, attracted 4 
numerous audience in this theatre on Monday 
evening. The author has wisely abandoned the 
conventional five acts, and produced his play in 
three ; and by making his third act of greater 





* What the Executive Committee is appointed to manage 
has not been defined, and, from the foregoing quotations, it 
would appear does not know itself. Colonel Reid, under 
any circumstances, is a desirable infusion ; and his know- 
ledge of the Law of Storms may be useful in controlling his 
lisappointed colleagnes; but we fear that One able, honour- 
able, and independent Gentlemen, even in the chair, will 
hardly find means to discern and power to repress the an- 
derhand mancenvring below. The design is, nevertheless, 
much damaged by the unfavourable views to be heard in 
every quarter of the constitution and probable influences of 
this Committee. 

+ [As a supposition what the original job-endeavourers, to 
be managed, might have done, “ A Manufacturer’? writes 
us as follows :—] ata 

** Now that the success of this gigantic exhibition is no 
longer douhtful, and the public have had a little time for re- 
flections on the subject, perhaps you will permit me, through 
your coluinns, to tender my thanks to the Roya! Commission 
for their discretion and wisdom in at once upsetting con 
tract which (until the public are better informed of the 
facts) must be considered, and ought to be denounced, ag al 
abominable and paltry Jos, By admissions, judging from 
the receipts of the Baker-sireet Cattle Show, which 1s open 
for three days only, and whose receipts amount to upwe 
of 5,000/, and in which, be it remembered, only & 'e¥ 
people are interested. what, I may be allowed to ok, © 
likely to be the receipts from such an exhibition in which al 
the world take a deep and anxious interest ? Looking . 
the time it is proposed to keep this exlibit‘on open, whic! 
I learn is from May to October, | helieve that, at the —_ 
calculation, this 5,000/. may be muttiplied by fifty, ap = 
gives these innvcent gentlemen 250, (00/. The profit ora ad 
sale of catalogues 1 estimate at 3,000J.; and, as the building 
is to be so erected as that, by the rent of stails and other 
accommodations, the whole expense shall be defrayed, = 
two contracting parties, but for the judicious manazenen 
of the Rosai Commission, would have divided, after p% «4 
20,000/, for prizes,and from 15,0001. to 20,0004. in — 
pences, somewhere about 360,(0u2. Wich these facts gd 
me, and with the knowledge that I possess, vie , that wong fe 
small portion of the Council of the Socicty of Arts “ 
deeply interested in this, as they say, important ~*~ 
would ask, may I cali upon, and the country call vine belt 
the parties implicated, to render a faithful account pe 
trust, by placing the facts fairly before the public = 
delay,—I am, Sir, your’s, &c,, A MANUFACTURES: 
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length than the first two, has been enabled to 
concentrate his most powerful situations so as 
to produce a greater effect than he could other- 
wise have done had these been spread over the 
three concluding acts of a five-act drama. The 
story of the piece is Spanish, and the interest 
arises from the old Spanish element, pride of 
birth acting so forcibly upon a son as to induce 
him to conceal, on the one hand, his attachment 
for a merchant’s daughter from his father, and, 
on the other, to conceal from the lady his own 
name and lineage. Love, however, proves 
stronger than pride, and the father becomes him- 
selfso deeply enamoured of the lady as to seek 
her hand. his the lady, moved by filial affec- 
tion, accepts, although she loves the son, and the 
marriage takes place during the absence of the 
Jatterin the wars. He, however, returns at the 
moment of the completion of the marriage cere- 
mony to learn at once his mistress’s infidelity 
and his father’s marriage. An interview between 
the lovers is witnessed by the father, who be- 
comes jealous of his son, offers to fight him, but, 
in the end, overcome by the influence of his 
“noble heart,” withdraws to a monastery, and 
leaves the pair to be happy. The first two acts 
of this piece are tame and didactic, but as they 
are short, and lead up to some powerful situa- 
tions in the third, the effect of a climax was pro- 
duced, although the incident of a father and son 
loving the same woman, however sxilfully it may 
be treated, is altogether revolting. There are 
also faults of construction which might be pointed 
out in a lengthened notice. The language, with- 
out great originality of thought, is graceful and 
vigorous ; indeed the whole play is more like the 
clever work of a skiltul literary man, writing from 
his knowledge of dramatic writing, than from a 
sense of his own original power as a dramatist. 
The part of the heroine was played by Mrs. 
Mowatt, that of the father by Mr. Brooke, who 
displayed great vigour in those passages where 
there was opportunity for loudness aud action, 
but had none of the look or manner of the proud 
man heis constantly said to be; and that of the son, 
with a good deal of genuine feeling, by Mr. Daven- 
port. The scenery and the dresses were new and 
characteristic, and the author was loudly called 
for and cheered on the fall of the curtain; though 
we must again earnestly protest against plots of 
this revolting description. 

Sadlers’ Wells.—Lovell’s fine play of Love's 
Sacrifice has been revived here with almost its 
original success, after a two years’ sleep. 

Surrey—The play of Old Love and New For- 
tune, noticed in our review of new publications, 
was acted here on Monday, with the full strength 
of the company, and well got up; but it has since 
been withdrawn, in spite of the able manner in 
which it was put upon the stage. 

Astley’s.—Mr. G, P. R. James’s Novel Corse 
de Leon, has been dramatised here, and makes 
one of the most magnificent equestrian spectacles 
that even the enterprize of Mr. Batty ever (mark 
the alliteration,) got up. Young and old are 
delighted with it. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
“THERE’S A WORLD IN LOVE.” 
(For Music.) 

THERR’s a world in Love we know not, 

Ere we pass its charmed portals ; 
It holds the most entraacing bliss 

That Gop has given to mortals, 
A sacred atmosphere is there— 

A holy look when viewed aright, ; 
For true love elevates the soul, 

And fills the heart with pure delight! 
There’s a world in Love so blissful! 

We never live until we know it; 
The safest harbour in life’s storms, 

And Peace and soy the lights that show it. 
Sole symbol of celestial hope! 

The sun that drives away lite’s night: 
For true love elevates the soul, 

And fills the heart with pure delight! 





There ’s a world in Love so hopefal ! 
FarTH is the wall that girds it round ; 
And Cuarirty, so angel meek! 
An active spirit there is found: 
There Virtue’s ever glowing flame 
Keeps all within its precincts bright ; 
Yes! true love elevates the soul, 
And fills the heart with pure delight! 
January, 1850. Wiciiam Witson. 








VARIETIES. 

Literary Honours.—The Royal Society of An- 
tiquaries of the North have elected our country- 
man, Mr. C. Roach Smith, a member of their 
learned body ina manner intended to convey a 
marked compliment to his high attainments as an 
antiquary; a resolution was passed on the election 
that no money should be required from him, 
which is, we understand, the first and only instance 
in which their laws on this subject have been 
broken through. We are always glad to see the 
learned of any country appreciating the merits of 
foreigners—it confers honour equally on both 
parties, 

Sheep in Waterproof Jackets.—Mr. Smith, of 
Deanston, is stated to have discovered a process for 
making the woolly covering of sheep waterproof, 
and thus preserving them from the diseases which 
are so fatal to them in consequence of wet and ex~ 
posure. 

A Professorship of English History has been 
founded at Oxford, by the late Rev. James Ford, 
Vicar of Navestock, Essex, who has bequeathed 
2,000/. 3 per cent. reduced annuities (to accumu- 
late till the interest amounts to 100/. a year) for 
that purpose. 

Regius Professor of Divinity.—The Rev. J. Ami- 
raux Jeremie, B.D., has been elected Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge. 

Newspapers as they were and are.—The Edin- 
burgh Evening Courant has accompanied its last 
publication, No. 21,929, February 18th, ‘with the 
republication of its “ Numb. 1, published by autho- 
rity, from Wednesday 14. to Monday 19. Febry. 
1705,” and a curious contrast it is: so curious, 
that we purpose, time favouring us, to return to 
the subject, and compare the past with the present 
in the newspaper press. 

Mr. Bunn’s appearance (certainly not his first 
by many a time) on the stage as a Monologuist, 
excites much curiosity, and, we dare say, will pro- 
duce much curious matter. If he can tell, and 
will, a tithe of what he knows of the stage, all 
his previous speeches behind the lamps will be as 
nothing in comparison. 

Gardening.—One of the simplest and most use- 
ful expedients we have ever seen, has been 
thought of to faeilitate and improve the culture 
of all kinds of seeds in our gardens. Instead of 
being sold as hitherto, like grocery or chandltry, 
in plain paper, there are printéd Labels prepared 
for every packet, and with the seeds you find all 
the information and instruction you can require 
respecting them. On the breadth of two fingers, 
there are their scientific and common names; 
their original locality; their forms, colours, and 
qualities, if scented or scentless; and the time, 
soil, and best method for sowing. Thus, along 
with every species, you have ready the needful 
intelligence and advice, aud have no trouble in 
hunting Nursery Gardens and Gardening Books 
for them. 

The Pro-Arctic Balloons, which are occasionally 
sent up on trial from the Admiralty, create no 
small surprise where they alight in the country. 
One fell a few days ago in Eltham Park, and was 
picked up by a cow-boy, and a good day’s work 
it was for him, for he was rewarded with three 
guineas for taking it to the Admiralty. 

Mr. (now Dr.) Robert Ball—We delight to 
see merit, if not of Prophets, but of eminent Natu- 
ralists, honoured in its own country, and there- 
fore read with pleasure, in Saunders’ News Letter, 
Dublin, “that the Board of Trinity College have 
conferred the honour of LL.D. on Robert Ball, 


Esq., whose efforts for the advancement of the 
science of Zoology and Natural History gene- 
rally are of European celebrity. Doctor Ball has 
had the Museum of Trinity College for some time 
past under his care and superintendence, and it 
wili soon be in every respect worthy the chief seat 
of literature in this country.” 

Monument to Lord Jeffrcy.—A monument to 
the memory of Lord Jeffrey has been proposed 
at Edinburgh; and, at a meeting attended by a 
number of leading persons, a series of resolutions 
were agreed to for carrying the design into effect, 
and an architectural monument, as in the case of 
Sir Walter Scott, will thus be added to the em- 
bellishments of the Modern Athens. The design 
has also been taken up in London and liberally 
supported. 

Effects of the late Storm.—Among shipwrecks, 
devastations along shore and other losses, a land- 
slip of the Dover cliffs, between St. Margaret’s 
and Kingsdown, carried down some thousand 
tons of chalk, and the summit of the Bell Rock 
Lighthouse was reached by the tempestuous sea, 
and large stones thrown down on the iron gang- 
way below. Nearly all over the continent of 
Europe the fall of snow has been immense, and 
its melting caused floods to a destructive extent. 

Criminal Jurisprudence and Prison Discipline.— 
The annual report of Mr, Davis, the Chaplain of 
Newgate, to the Court of Aldermen, presented at 
their meeting on Tuesday week, and ordered to be 
printed, contains the most simply and clearly 
stated view of the above importaat questions, 
within a short compass, that we have ever seen. 
The worthy and intelligent Chaplain’s remarks 
on the incongruities of the Grand Jury system, 
the insane fully of acquitting sane criminals on 
the pleas of insanity, the treatment of youthful 
delinquents, and of prisoners of various shades of 
guilt and under different sentences of punish- 
ment, are most deserving of the attention of the 
Legislature and the public. His remedial sug- 
gestions, the fruit of long experience, seem to be 
pre-eminently judicious. 

The late Mr. Duncan.—The Liverpool Albion 
has, from private letters, made some interesting 
additions to the obituary of the deceased African 
traveller. When attacked with dysentery, Capt. 
Harvey, of H.M.S. “ Kingfisher,” then anchored 
at Wydah, had him removed on board; and from 
the apparently curative effects of his medical 
treatment, the most sanguine hopes were enter- 
tained of his recovery, especially as the disease 
was unattended by pain. But, says the account 
these anticipations unhappily proved futile. A 
few days after his arrival, extreme irritability of 
the stomach supervened, and, to the moment of 
his death, no sustenance of any kind was retained 
upon his stomach for more than a few minutes, 
and at length the unfortunate gentleman expired, 
amidst the regrets of those who surrounded him, 
on board the “ Kingfisher.” On inspecting the 
body after death, the stomach and intestines were 
found quite healthy throughout their whole ex- 
tent, but charged and stained with a very vitiated 
bile, whilst the liver was friable in a portion of 
its extent, and fully double its natural dimen- 
sions. Seven ounces of bilious matter was also 
discovered in the gall-bladder; and it appeared 
unquestionable, therefore, that Mr. Duncan had 
fallen a victim to a disease of long standing in 
his system, and which partially, perhaps, had been 
hastened by his long residence in tropical cli- 
mates. 





A Visible Fact; and Reflection therecn, 

A bakers’ boy of ten years old, 
Fancying himself a man, 

A milk-maid met of the same age, 
A-carrying a Can. 

He threw his arms about her neck 
And kissed her, soft as silk ; 

“ Nature,’’ I cried, ‘how strong thou art 
’ 





Even on Bread and Milk !’ 
St. Valentine’s Day, 1850, Teutha, 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Allison’s Child’s French Friend, 7th edition, 18mo, clo, 2s. 

La Petite Francaise, 2s. 

Adventures of a Gold Finder, 3 vols, post 8vo, Ii. 11s. 6d, 

Anderton’s (W. H.) Words from the Cross, }2mo, clo, 3s- 

Bailey’s (P. G.) Angel World, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Beame’s (Thos.) Rookeries of London, post 8ve, cloth, ds, 

Bethell’s Regeneration, new edition, 8vo, bds, 9s. 

Blunts Sketch of Reformation in England, 11th edition, 
18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Brewer’s Boek Keeping, Ruled Books, to 5s, 

Ditson’s (G. L.) Circassia, 8vo, cloth, ]4s. 

Edwards’ Eton Latin Grammar, 24th edition 12mo, cl, 28- 6d- 

Five Latter Books of First Decade of Livy, by Professor 
Pillens, 18mo, 3s. 





Flugel’s German and English Dictionary, 2 vols, royal 8vo, |* 
21, 2s. 


Forest and the Fortress, 3 vols, post 8vo, 12. 11s. 6d, 

Forsyth’s Custody of Infants, 8vo, bds, 8s. 

Geldart’s (Mrs.) Stories from History of England, 1Zmo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Hale’s History of the Jews, from Encyclopedia Met. cl, 2s. 6d. 

Haziitt's —s Essays and Characters written there, 
12mo, 5s. 

Hodder’s Sketches at Police Courts, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

Irrelagh ; or, Last of the Chiefs, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Irving’s (Rev. Edward) Last Days, 2nd edition, 8vo, 
vloth, 7s 6d. 

— -— Life of Mahommed, 12m», Is. 6d. 

Jacob’s Latin Reader, part 1, 2s. 6d., part 2, 3s. 

Keasinski’s (Count) Lectures on Religious History of Scla- 
vonic Nations, 12mo., 5s. 6d. 

Livii Historie. Liber 23, with literal English translations, 
12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Lyell’s Second Visit to United States, 2 vols., 8vo. cloth, 
2nd edition, 186. 

Mac Farlane’s Turkey and its Destiny, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 


8s. 
Manning’s Sermons, vol I., 8vo, 8th edition, 10s. 6d. 
Miller’s Old Red Sand Stone, 4th edition, 12mo, eloth, 


7s. 6d. 

M. Tulli Cicerovis de Sinectute et de amacitiee, literal trans- 
lation, 3s. 

Oke’s Magisterial Formulist, 8vo, cloth, 31s. 

Paley’s Evidences of Christianity and Horee Pauling, new 
edition, by R. Potts, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 

Ray’s French Conversation, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Sismondi’s History of the French, translated by Bellingham, 
8vo, cloth, 10a. 6d. 

Snow’s (Robert) Vert-Vert, from the French of Gresset, 
12mo, cloth, Is 6d. 

Sterne’s (G. M.) Physical and Political School Geography, 

12mo, cloth, 4s. 

a Questions to Ayckbourn’s Chancery Practice, 
mo, 6s. 

Taylor’s (Jeremy) Works, 10 vols. by Rev. C. P. Eden, vol. 
II., new edition, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Tischendorf’s Novum Testamentum Greece, new edition, 
12mo, sewed, Qs. 

= Book for a Man of Rauk ard Fortune, 12mo, 


Turner's (T.) Council to Inventors of Improvement, &c., 
2s. 6d. 
William’s (Rev. J.) Gospel Narrative, 4th edition, 12mo, 


cloth, 8s. 
Woodham’s Tertullian, 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 





DENT’sS TABLE VOR THB EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1850 hm s. | 1850 h.m. #. 
Feb. 23. . . 12 13 38'8| Feb. 27 . . . 12 12 59°5 
24. .2— 13298 28 . 6 « — 12 483 
268. « »— 13 203) March 1 . . . — 12 366 
26. « «— 13 102 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Widow of Courteis.—The aged widow of the dis- 
coverer of Iodine, an element of mature so important to 
medical science and photographic art, is in such penury that 
a subscription has been opened in France to raise the sum of 
1,500f., necessary for her admission into the Hospice de 
Menages, there to pass her closing days in peace. We trust 
that so benevolent a eall will also meet with friends in 
England, who may commemorate their charitable aid either 
through our office; M. Claudet, of King William-street ; 
M. Malone of Regent-street; or Messrs. G. Knight and 
Son, Foster-lane, Cheapside. 

*,* A pressure of intelligence, upon many and various in- 
teresting subjects of the hour, wil! oblige us to enlarge our 
sheet for next Saturday. Wil our correspondents, on all 
accounts, oblige us with their favours as early as they can, 
that due attention may be given to their commmunications, 
and onr mechanical labours ao far lossened ? 


| 


| 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


ESTABLISHED BY ROYAL CHARTER IN THE REIGN 
OF KING GEORGE THE FIRST, FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND 
MARINE INSURANCES, 
Offices—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, and 10, Regent street. 
The expenses of managiug the Life Department are defrayed by 
the Corporation, and not taken from the Premium Fund. 
Profits are added as a Bonus to Policies, or paid in Cash, or ap- 
plied in abatement of the Annual Premiums. 
The Assured are exempt from all liability of Partnership. 
A Low Fixed Rate without participation in Profits. 
‘ Parties proceeding out of the limits of Europe are liberally 
Teated. 
FIRE INSURANCE on every description of property at moderate 
rates, and MARINE INSURANCE at the current premiums. 
Prospectuses free on personal or written application. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1834—8, 
Waterlvo place, lall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh ; 
12, St. Vincent place, Glasgow ; 4, College green, Dublin. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—CHARLES_DOWNES, Esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Chas. Maitland, Esq. 
E. L. Boyd, Esq., Resident. William Railton, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. F. H. Thompson, Esq. 

J. G. Henriques, Esq. Thomas Thorby, Esq. 
SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG 'THE ASSURED. 

The bonus added to policies from March, 1834, to the 8ist De- 
cem ber, 1847, is as follows: 




















Sum added | Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to Policy in| to Policy in | payable at 

Assured. Assured. 184). 1848, Death. 
# Z2a.d sd. #2 sd. 
5,000 13 yrs. 10 mo. 683 6 8 78710 0 6470 16 8 
5,000 | 12 years 500 0 0 787 10 6 6287 10 0 
5,000 | 10 years 300 0 0 787 10 0 | 6087 10 0 
6,000 8 years 100 0 0 787 10 0 $887 10 0 
5,000 6 years as 675 0 0 5675 0 0 
5,000 4 yeare 450 0 0 5450 0 0 
6,000 2 years 225 @ 0 5235 0 0 





The premiums, nevertaeless, are on the most moderate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the tirst five years when the insurance 
is for life. Every information afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 





PALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY.—Established 1524. 


DIRECTORS, 
Captain C. John Bosanquet, R.N.| William A. Guy, M.D. 
Robert Cheere, Esq. Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 
Pat ick Colquhoun, Esq. LL.D, James Murray, Esq. 
Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. Phillip Rose, Esq. 
Joseph Esdaile, Esq. Samuel Skinner, Esq. 
Physician—Seth Thompson, M.D. 


New Rates of Premium.—The Directors of this Society, with the 
view of meeting the wishes of the large class of persons whe prefer 
the present Advantages of Reduced Premiums toa prospective bo- 
nus in the shape of an addition to their Policies, lave constructed 
a new Scale, based on the safest and most approved data—vir., 
the Experience Tables recentiy compiled by a Committee of Ac- 
tuaries, from the records of seventeen of the leading London Offices. 

The Society now offers the following advantages: 

The lowest Scale of Premiums which can be safely adopted. 


EXAMPLE TO ASSURE 1001. 


eee 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Ma— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of 

the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, iron 
Ten till Five. Admission 1s. Catalogue 1s. 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary, 





ART-UNION OF LONDON.—Incorporated 

by Royal Charter.—The SUBSCRIPTION LIST fo 
the current year is NOW OPEN. Each subscriber of one 
guinea will receive, in addition to one share in the next 
annual distribution of Prizes, a pair of Line Engravings, 
after T. Webster, R.A., “The Smile,” and “The Frowy,” 
which may be had at the time of paying the subscription 
and a series of Etchings, after D. Maclise, R.A., illustrating 
Shakspeare’s ‘“‘ Seven Ages.”’ 


GEORGE GODWIK,) 


Honorary 
LEWIS POCOCK, 


444, West Strand. Secretaries, 





ARCTIC REGIONS, Panorama Royal, Leicester 

Square, just opened, showing the views in Summer and 
Winter, from Lieutenant Browne, R.N., of H. M.S., “Enter 
prize,” and which were presented to Mr. Burford by the 
Admiralty, with portraits of the “ Enterprize” and “ Inyestiga. 
tor,’ and the sublime effects of an Aurora Borealis.—Cashmet 
and pamgen are also open. Admission 1s. each, or 2s. 6d, to 
the three. 





JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH. 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma. 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guines 
each, cash.—250, Ox'ord Street, near Hyde Park. 





EP. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 
and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased bis stock 
of WATCHES aad CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the publican 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
accurately going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 g.— 

A DENT, $2, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 





HENDRIE'S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects o 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The C03 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
«* PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” is peculiary bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, samed 
«“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared for inveterate euticular affee- 
tions of long standing; and, from experience in several = 
schools, where it hss been employed in washing children's heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for, and a complete proteston 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, isavailablefor 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen sfer 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many eases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote 


H. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 








} 
Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. For Whole Lite.| 
és. d. ze s. d. és. d, 
20 0 18 IL 014 98 1131 
30 018 6 019 6 2 210 
40 » = © 1 410 218 7 








Other ages at proportionate rates. 

Undoubted security, guaranteed by a large capital, an influential 
proprietary, the long standing of the office, and the satisfactory 
results of its business, 

Facility In the settlement of claims. 

Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra premium, 

Leans equivalent to the value of the policies. 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a prospectiy 
bonus by a small additional outlay, the deed of settlement assigns 
Four-fifths of the Profits. 

Bonuses may be commuted for equivalent reductions of premium 
at the option of the assured, by which arrangement the amount 
originally assured may be kept up at a continually decreasing cost. 

Insurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for short 
terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified ing 








Just published, 

A SERIES OF TEN COLOURED VIEWS, 
Taken during the Artic Expedition of Her Majesty's ships 
“ENTERPRISE” AND “ INVESTIGATOR,” 

Under the command of Captain Sir James C._ Ross, e 

F.R.S., in search of Captain Sir Jonm® FRANKLIN, Kt., K.C.H, 

Drawn by Lieutenant W. H. BROWNE, late of Her Ma 

jesty’s ship “ Enterprise,” 


With a Summary of the Arctic Expeditions in search of Sit 
Johu Franklin. 


Dedicated by special permission to the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 


Price, 16s. ; handsomely bound, @ls. 
London: Ackermann and Co., 96, Strand. 


By appointment to H. M. the Queen, H.R.H. Prince, Albert, 
y TR.H. the Duchess of Kent, and the Royal Family. 


et 





y- 

Premiums may be paid in one sum, or in any other equitable 
manner, to meet the convenience of the public. 

The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy atthe time 
of effecting the assurance, or at any other time, on proJuction of 
satisfactory proof. 

Every information znd assistance will be given to assurers, either 
at the offices, No. 7, Waterloo Place London; or by the Society’s 
agents, established io all principal towns. 


J. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 











Now ready, imperial 16mo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


ALLADS, POEMS, and LYRICS, original ad 

translated, including “ The Bell Founder,” “ ey 
Una,” “The Foray of Con O’Donnell,” “ The Voyage 
St. Brendan,” &c. By Dennis Firorenca M‘Cartat. 


Dublin James M‘Giasuan, 21, D’Olier-streets Ws. 
Org, and Co., London ; and all Booksellers. 
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This day is published, price 3s. 6d., 
LETTERS ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG GEN- 
J TLEMAN about to Enter the UNIVERSITY OF 


an OXONIAN. 


D. B 
= JiIncENT. London: WAITTAKER and Co. 


Oxford: J. 
INFLUENCE OF WOMEN IN FRANCE. 





Now ready, in 2 vols , post 8vo, with Eight Portraits of re~ 
markable French Women, price 24s., elegantly bound in 
embossed cloth. E 

OMAN IN FRANCE during the Eighteenth 
Century. By Jutta Kavanaaa. 
London; SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Corahill. 


NOW READY, MR. DOD'S PEERAGE, &c. 
New edition for 1850; thoroughly revised and corrected from 
the first article to the last. 
EERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, &c., 
for 1850 (Tenth Year): by CHARLES R. DOD, Esq., 
Author of “The Parliamentary Companion,” &c. Foolscap 
8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave-Maria Lane. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the 28th inst. will be published, price One Shilling, 
Number 11 ot 

DAVID COPPERFIELD raz YOUNGER, OF 

BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By CuarLes DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by HaBLoT K. Baowng. Lo be completed 
in Twenty Monthly Numbers. , 

London: BRapBuRY & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 











“ PAMILIAB IN THEIR MouTus as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 

Shakespeare. 

On Saturday, March 30, will be Published, Price 2d., or stamped 

for post, 3d., (also in Monthly Parts,) No. I. of 

Hov SEHOLD WORDS.—A WEEKLY 

JOURNAL, designed forthe Instruction and Entertainment 

of all Classes of Readers. CONDUCTED B¥ CHARLES DICKENS. 

London: Office, No. 16, Wetlington street North, (where all 

Communications to the Editor must be addressed) ; and Sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen. 





Second Edition, price 6d. 
THE REV. W. WITHERS EWBANK’S SPEECH 
IN LIVERPOOL AGAINST THE RESTORATION 
OF THE JEWS TO PALESTINE. 
Also, price ls. 6d. 

MR. EWBANK’S LETTER TO HON. AND 
REV. M. VILLIERS on the REV. DR. M‘NEILE’S 
SERMON, in his Church, in favour of JEWISH RE- 
STORATION. 

Liverpool: DeigHTon and Lavanton. London: F. and 

J. Rivineton. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 
1850, Price 3s 
THE LONDON UNIVERSITY SHEET AL- 
MANAC for 1850. Price Is. 
R. and J. E. Tartor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street; 
Publishers to the University, 


BOHN’s SHILLING SERIES. — IRVING’S 
_ LIFE OF MOHAMMED. A double volume, embel- 
lished with a fine Portrait, price 1s. 6d. Now ready. 


Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. 














: Monthly, price 5s. per volume, 
BOHN S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY.—On the 
ist of March, Vol. 5, containing LODGE-S PORTRAITS 
of ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Gpbellished with 30 Portraits, beautifully engraved on steel. 
1 Temaining volumes will appear punctually until the eight 
Yolumes are complete,- aiter which will follow other works of 
@ same high character. 
dHenky G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 





U Bohn's Classical Library for March. , 
E RIPIDES, literally translated according to the 
text of Dindorf. Volume I., containing 10 Plays. The 
— volumes are Livy; Aristotle ; nn go — 
a'o; Thucydides ; and Herodotus: all with engraved buste, 
HENRY G, Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, 





This day is ere in post 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
VINDICATION of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND, 
. occasioned by the Duke of Argyle’s “ E the E 
clesiastical Histor: of Scotland.” By the late ParRick Mac 
TARLANE, D.D., Minister of the Free West Church, Greenock. 

JaMEs NISBET and Co., 21, Berners-street. 





Just Published, Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
MEMOIRS OF LADY COLQUHOUN, of Luss. 
in Ean _ JAMES ‘HAMILTON, F.L.S., Author of “ Life 

James NisBET and Co., 21, Berners-street. 


SUNDAY NOT THE SABBATH. 
x Just Published, price 1s.; Post Pree, 1s. 6d. 

A pEXAMINATION OF THE AUTHORITY 
eon OR A CHANGE of the WEEKLY SABBATH at 
Che ay ew of Christ; Proving that the Practice of the 
tun an the First Day of the Week, for 
PPOINTED SEVENTH DAY, is Unsanctioned 

oy eee Scriptures. By JAMES A. BEGG, 

¢ ria’ aiecay een? od “a the Scriptural Evidence 
asgow: Published by the Author, 35, Argyll Arcade; 
and James Niggat and Co., 





Cc. Zricuas, Rainburgh ; 


NEW RO 


MANCE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COLLINS, R.A.” 





On Monday next, in three volumes, post 8vo., 318. 6d., 


AN TO 


NINA; 


OR, THE FALL OF ROME. 


BY .W. 


WILKIE COLLINS, 


AUTHOR OF “THE LIFE OF WILLIAM COLLINS, R.A.” 


Orders should be transmitted to the booksellers immediately to secure“the early delivery of this 
new work, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 


New Burlington Street. 








Knowledge. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL 
prising above #2,000 Memoirs. 

THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
SURY: a copious Popular Encyclopedia. 

THE HISTORICAL TREASURY: an Outline 
of Universal History; separate Histories of every Nation. 
Ten shillings, 

THE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; 


or, Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. 900 Wood- 
euts, Ten shillings. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 


New Editions, corrected and enlarged, price 10s. each work, 


fep. 8vo. cloth; or 12s, bound in embossed roan, 


HE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and 


Library of Reference; a Compendium of Universal 


Ten shillings. 
TREASURY: 


Ten shillings. 


com- 


Ten shillings. 


London; Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Now ready, Price 5s. 


RHYMING CHRONICLE OF INCIDENTS 
AND FEELINGS. Edited by EDWARD HAR- 


STON, M.A., Vicar of Tamworth. 
London: Longman, Brown, Geeen, and LonamMAns, 


Paternoster-row. 


Cheap Edition of Mr. Ainsworth’s Works: 


Just Published, 

THE MISER’'S DAUGHTER. 
WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, 
BY DANIEL MACLISB, R.A. 

Complete, price Is. boards, or Is, 64, cloth. 

Now Reaty, 


CRICHTON, 
ROOKWOOD, 


AND 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Complete, price 1s. each, boards, or Is. 6d, cloth, 


On the 9th of March will be published, 


THE TOWER OF LONDON; 


Vol. I., price 1s, boards, or 1s, 6d. cloth. 
The second volume, completing the work, will be pub- 
lished on the 20th of March. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
Sold by all Booksellers aod at all Railway Stations. 





WRLD, Assistaut-Secretary to the Royal 


With a Map, Post 8vo, 1s. 


ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS : a Lecture delivered 


at the London Institution, yom! 6, 1950. By C.R. 
society. 
Joun Mupray, Albemarle Street. 





ls. 


M 


face, by Mrs. 
Monxar's HoME AND, COLONIAL LIBRARY. Post svo., Price 


GUIZOT’SNEW WORK : (Author’s Edition.) 
¢ Containing his latest eorrections. Translated with a Pre- 
USTIN, may now be obtained uniform with 


JoHN MungarY, Albemarle Street, 





the state of that Country. 


THES [RUE STATE OF TURKEY. 
This Day is Published, & vols. 8vo., 28s., 
URKEY AND ITS DESTINY: 
The result of Journeys made in 1847-8, to examine into 


By CHARLES Mac FABLANE, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





A 


Betrue.t, D.D., Lord Bishop of Bangor. 
RivyinctTons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 


BP. BETHELL ON BAPTISM. 
In 8vo, price 9s, the Fifth Edition, revised, of 
GENERAL VIEW of the DOCTRINE of RE- 
GENERATION in BAPTISM. By Cueistorpner 





4. 





Hexameters and l’entameters. 


VERSE COMPOSITION. 
Hexameter and Elegiac Verses. 


ARNOLD ON LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 2s., the Fourth Edition of 


FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. By the Rey. 


Tuomas Kancugver Arnovp, M.A., Rector of Lyn- 


don, and late Fellow of Trinity Coilege, Cambridge. 
Riyinerons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. PART II.; containing additional Exercises in 


Is. 


2. PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
Contents.—1. “ Ideas” for 
2. Alcaics. 3. Sapphics. 


The other Horatian Metres. 5. Appendix of Poetical 


aw and Hints on Versification, Second Edition, 
5s, Od. : 








Just Published, in one volume, 8vo, price 9s. 


THE SABBATH; 


Or, an Examination of the Six Texts commonl 
from the New Testament in proof of a Christian 
By A LAYMAN. 

Are Christians unde: a religious obligation to observe a 
Sabbath? The author maintains they are not. 

“This question is discussed calmly and fairly, and tha 
author has certainly a great show of reason on his side.”"— 
Weatminster Review, Jan. 1850. 

London; Cuarmawm and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


adduced 
abbath. 





On the Ist of March will be published, price One Shilling, 
MODEL PRISON 8; 
» being No. 2 of 
Latter-day Pamphlets. 


Edited by THOMAS CARLYLE, 
London; Cuarmaw and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





This day is published, in 8vo, price 2s- 6d. 


OLD LOVE AND NEW FORTUNE. 


A PLAY IN FIVE ACTS. 


By the Author jof “Conti,” “ Music fand Manners,” 
** Pomfret,’’ &c. 


As now performing at the Royal Surrey Theatre. 
London; Caarman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 





NIBELUNGENLIED TRANSLATED. 


‘THE FALL OF THE NIBELUNGERS ; 
wise the BOOK OF KRIEMHILD. An English 
translation of the NIBELUNGEN-ROT or NIBELUN- 
GEN LIED, with an Introductory Preface and Copious 
Notes by Wittiam Nansom Letrsom, Esq. Foolseap 
8vo., just ready. 

Wixiiams and Norearts, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 

a 


en, 


other - 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





—* 





MR. WEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 


Now Ready at every Library. 
In 3 vols, ~ 


THE FOREST AND THE 


FORTRESS. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Ransom.” 

‘The best romance we have read since the days of Sir Walter 
Scott. The scene in which it is laid is mew tothe English reader, 
and the auchor bas the power of deserybing things and persons so 
truly and so well, thatthe reader feels be is an accurate copyist 
from nature itself, The portraiture of manners and classes as they 
exist iv Servia is as correct as that given of England in Ivanhoe," — 
Morning Herald, 


11. 
Now ready at every Library. 
In 3 vols. 


COURTSHIP AND WEDLOCK. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Jilt,’’ ‘‘ Cousin Gecffery,’’ ‘‘ Life 

. of a Beauty,” &c. 

‘« This authoress has frequently deserved and received our ap 

robation, and, in the present instance, the dramatic interest of 
Ee characters and plot merits a repetition of our praise. Nor are 
the lessons of life which she enforces less worthy of commenda- 
tion.’ —Literary Gazette, 

11t. 
In 2 vols. 


THE LADY OF THE BED- 
CHAMBER. 
A NOVEL, BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Iv. 
In 3 vols. 


KINGSCONNELL. 
A Novel by MRS, GORDON, author of “ The Fortunes of 
the Falconers.” 


v. 
In 3 vols. 
LADY BULWER LYTTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE PEER’S DAUGHTERS. 


“« One of the most talented and remarkable productions of the 
day. Lidy Bulwer Lytton has a vigorous imagination, a lively wit, 
superior power of eloquence, and skillin the production of drama- 
tic effect."—Bell’'s New Weekly Messenger. 

“ Men will bardly be able to comprehend its intensity—women 
miy. It ioe togasiaons performance, and will! attract universal 
notice.”—Literary Gazette. 

“ Weknow of no novel of late yea's so intensely interesting as 
he ‘ Peer’s Daughters.’ —New York Literary World. 


vi. 
In 3 vols. 


OUR GUARDIAN. 
By the Author of ‘‘ My Sister Minnie,’’ &c. 
“It exhibits Mrs. Daniel's wonted elegance of style and pathos.”’ 
—Spectator, 4 
«We must renk this production as one of the ‘ upper form’ of its 
class.""—Atlas. 


vil. 
Mr: G. P. R. JAMES’S NEW HISTORICAL WORK, 
In 3 vols. #1 11s, 6d 


DARK SCENES OF HISTORY. 


By the Author of “‘ The Woodman,” *‘ Darnley,” &c. 

“ It must at once become a popular book ; a book to be liked 
py the old and prized by the young ; an excellent book to place in 
the hands of the young, because whilst it will serve to amuse them, 
it cannot fail to inspire them with a taste for the study of histoiy, 
and that not merely of English history, but the history of every 
other country in Europe.’’—Morning Herald. 

VIII. 
In 2 vols. ‘ 


LIFE'S SUNEHINE. 
A NOVEL, BY MISS H. M. RATHBONE. 
Ix. 
In 3 vo's, 
OUGH AND SMOOTH. 


By the Author of ** Recullections of a Freach Marchioncss.”’ 


x. 
In 3 yols. 


THE UNCLE'S LEGACY. 
BY JCHN BEKRY TORR, Fsa. 

“ Mr. Torr’s pictures of rural scenes are charming ; life-like as 
the farm-y rds of Moreland, but elevated and refived by an accom- 
plished taste.”"—Court Journal. 

“ In all the pages there is an honest, cordial, healthy, English 
morality .”—Court Journal. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


In 3 vols. Price £2 2s. 
THE HISTORY OF THE PAPAL 
STATES. 
BY JUHN MILEY, D.D. 
Author of ‘ Rome under Paganism and the Popes.’* 


11. 
On the 27th February, in 3 vols. 


SIR 


ARTHUR BO 
By the Author of ** Lady Granard’s Nieces.’’ 


iM. 
In 3 vols., in March. 


THE YOUNGER SIS 
By MRS, HULBACK, late MISS AUSTIN. 








1. 

NORWAY in 1848 and 1849. By 
THOMAS FORESTER, Esq.: and Lieut. BIDDULPH, 
Royal Artillery. With Map, 10 Plates, &c. 8vo. 188. 

2 


Mr. W. E. BAXTER’S IMPRES- 
SIONS of CENTRAL and SOUTHERN EUROPE 
(Somany. Austria, Italy, Switzerland, and the Levant). 
vO. 12s. 


3. 
. CARDINAL PACCA’S HISTORI- 
L MEMOIRS. Translated from the Italian by Sir 
GEORGE HEAD. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


4. 

The VILLAGE NOTARY: a 
Hungarian Romance, Translated by OTTO WENCK- 
— = Introduction by F. PULSZKY, 3vols. post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 


5. 

SOU THE Y’S COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. Edited by the Rev. J. W. WARTER, First 
Sertes—CHOICE PASSAGES, &c.; with meda'lion Por- 
trait. 2nd Edition. Square crown 8vo. 18s. 


SOUTHE YS COMMONPLACE- 
BOOK. Edited by his Son-in-Law, the Rev. J. W. 
WARTER. Seconp Series—SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 
Square crown 8vo. 18s. 


os. 

PALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRIS- 
TIANITY, and HORZ PAULINZE. Edited, for the use 
of University Students, by ROBEKT POTTS, M.A., Trin. 
Coll. Camb. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


8. 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL 
BIOGRAPHY. By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN, 
K C.B., Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge. 2vols. 8vo. 24s. 


9 
The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH’S 
WORKS. Complete in One Volume; with Portrait, and 
View of Combe Florey Rectory. Square crown 8vo- 21s. ; 
calf, 30s. 


10. 
Mr. MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. Complete in One Volume; with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 21s. ; calf, 30s. 


i). 

The SAXONS in ENGLAND: a 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH TILL 
THE CONQUEST. By JOHN M. KEMBLE, M.A 
2 vols. 8yo. 28s, 


12. 
The CABINET LAWYER; or, 
POPULAR DIGEST of the LAWS of ENGLAND. 15th, 
Edition, (1850), corrected, = 8vo. lCs. 6d, 


3. 

Mr. C. D. YONGE’S NEW LATIN 
GRADUS. For the use of Eton, West , Winchester, 
Harrow, aud Charterhouse; King’s Coll. Lond.; and 
Marlbro’ Coll. Post 8vo. 93. 


14. 
LAYS of PAST DAYS. 


Author of ‘‘ Provence and the Rhone.” 





By the 


Feap. 8vo. 7s. 


15. 

OCEANUS; or, a PEACEFUL 
PROGRESS O’ER THE UNPATHED SEA. By Mrs, 
D. OSBORNE. With 5 Illustrations by A. Cooper, R.A. 
Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


16. 
Dr. TODD’S CYCLOPAEDIA of 


ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous Wood 
Engravings. Part XXXVIII. 8vo. 5s. 





Nearly ready. 


xVil. 
CONYBEARE and HAWSON’S 
LIFE and EPISTLES of ST, PAUL. Part III., with 
Illustrations, Demy 4to. 2s. (On Thursday next, 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. Edited by his Son, the Rev. C. C, 
SOUTHEY, M.A. Vol. III., with Portrait and Plate. 
Post 8vu. 


XIX, 

The BOOK of the SALMON. By 
EPHEMERA; aided by ANDREW YOUNG, Manager of 
the Sutherlandshire Salmon fisheries, Fcap., 8vo, with 
coloured Pilates. 





London: 
LoxomaN, Brown, GREEN, AND LONGMANS, 








MR. COLBURN'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


PRIDE AND IRRESOLUTION, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


*“THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE.” 
3 vols., (with the Magazines, February 28.) 
“The Discipline of Life ,is, we believe, the first Production of 
Lady Emily Pousonby. It cannot fail to place the authoress in the 
first :ank of female novelists.” —Brilannia, 


THE SCOTTISH CAV. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By James Grant, Esa. 
Author of ‘‘The Romance of War; or, The Gordon 
Highlanders,” “* Adventures of Kirkaldy of Grange,” &&, 
3 vols. (now ready.) 
“ Dost thou admit his right, 
Thus to transfer our ancient Scottish crown ? 
Ay, Scotland was a Kingdom once, 
And, by the might of God, a Kingdom still shall be.” 
Robert the Bruce, Act Il. 





MEMOIRS OF A HUNGARIAN 
LADY. 


By THERESA PULSZKY. With an Historical Introdue. 
tion, by FRANCIS PUISZKY, late Under-Secretary of 
State to the Emperor Ferdinand and King of Hungary. 2 
vols., 2ls. bound, (with the Magazines, February 23.) 


Iv. 
ADVENTURES OF A GOLD 
FINDER. 
Written by HIMSELF. 3 vols., (now ready.) 


“ What is here? 
Gold? yellow, glittering, precious gold ? ''—Timon of Athen, 


VOL IL. OF EVELYN'S DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition, with numerous Addi- 
tional Notes, 10s. 6d. bound, To be completed in 4 vols, 
uniform with the new edition of Pepy’s Diary. (With the 
Magazines, February 28.) 

HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great 
Marlborough Street. 


’ 





THE MARQUIS OF ORMONDE’S WORK, 
Tais day is Published, 


AN AUTUMN IN SICILY, being an Account 
of the principal Remains of Antiquity existing in that 
Island, with short sketches of its Ancient and Modera 
History. 
By THe Marquis or OnMONDE. 

In one vol., royal 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 
Price One Guinea, with sixteen Illustrations, engraved by 
Cook, of the most remarkable Views and Anti uarian Re- 
mains, and a new and_beautiful Map of Sicily, Wood-cuts, 


OPINIONS. 3 if 

«Written in a clear and lively style, abounding in good taste 
and sound judgment upon the works of Art, and rendered in- 
structive by moral reflection upon subjects of importance # 
delicately touched, and so well placed as to convince us 0 
good understanding and correct principles of our author. There 
are but few scenes in Sicily which will recur to the miud of the 
scholar, which he has not visited and described in such a manner 
as to evince the scholar-like attainments with which he vend rr 
histour, and which he has not illustrated in a manner highly 
graphic and artistical.”—Dublin Evening Mail. el 

“Our travellers literally took the round of the Island, visti 
everything that was to be seen in clussic Trenacria,—that 
where : 

‘Each poetic mountain 
Inspiration breathes around.’ P 

The fountain of Arethusa, the Swans of Cayster, the honey , 
Hybla, the plains of Enna, Scylla, aud Charybdis; in fact, every 
thing that classic recollection could illustrate or adorn istoue 
on ina graceful and instructive style.”"—Dublin Press. tone 

“This most splendid volume is distinguished by cleguet a 
and refined scholarship. It contains a profusion of the most ee 
ful plates, in the finest style of outline engraving, and presé Crk 
the various objects with the most natural distinctness. — 


- His sketches of scenery are vivid, striking, and picturesqm, 
and his descriptions of the architectural remains of antiquity 
embued with much classic spirit.”—Northern Whig. " 

Dublin; HODGES and SMITH, Publishers, a 
street. London: SiIMpKiIN, MaxsaaA.t, and Co. 
burgh : ApAM Brack 
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